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TRENGTH for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow ; 
For to-morrow will prove but another to-day 
With its measures of joy and sorrow.” 





Living in the present, contending only with the 
evils of to-day is the great secret of a calm philo- 
sophic temperament. Can we catch it— the secret? 


Of all workers, teachers are the most prone to fall 
into the habit of crossing bridges before they come 
to them. That constant terror—the Course of 
Study — that like the poor, we always have with us, 
divides time, life and its duties into months. And it 
is all so hinged together that to come out even in the 
end, the teacher must work in September with an 
eye on next June’s requirements, or the boy will not 
emerge all rounded up and “ developed.” 


What a blessing it would be if teachers could take 
only one-tenth, at a time, of that articulated Course, 
and confine the worries that belong to that month, to 
the month itself; or, if they were skilled in fractions, 
could subdivide again and make it weekly, or, still 
again, parcel it off to a daily anxiety, never once lap- 
ping over one day on the next! What a charming 
set of teachers each town and city could then pre- 
sent? The day’s worries, following the approved 
eight hour system, would disappear with the setting 
sun and the evening lamp would illumine bright, 
free-from-care faces all ready for the evening book, 
society or entertainment. 


Now we are well aware that this speculative 
idealism will be relegated to the realms of Utopia by 
that unanswerable “ practical teacher” always armed 
with the convincing logic of personal experience ; 
but the fact remains that a great deal more is to be 
gained by throwing off care at the close of school, 
changing dress and occupation, and playing at being 
somebody else for a few hours, than any teacher has 
ever believed if she has not tried it. We say “she,” 
for the “brethren” in the profession have always 
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set us the example of dropping the harness right 
speedily when off duty; and do we ever hear that 
Mr. So and So is down with nervous prostration 
from overwork in teaching? The very words look 
strange as we write them. Break the tension 
teachers, whenever it is possible. You know the 
proverb about the bow that is always bent. 


With the bracing air of early autumn will come 
the desire for hard, settled-down work for the winter 
months. The children may not know they are anxious 
to take hold of the hard places, and grapple with the 
sternest difficulties of the school year, but they are, 
and it will evidence itself in their bounding vitality 
and very likely in an increase of physical restless- 
ness. The languor of October days has gone, the 
dreaminess of Indian summer is over, and they are 
really chafing for something to do, worthy of the 
tremendous power they feel tingling all through 
them to their finger tips, yes,— and toe tips, too. 

Now is the time for the teacher to fall in with the 
strong current that will make itself felt somewhere, 
und start new enterprises and fresh plans to utilize 
this carrying power. Let the children find their 
need of closer attention and -more sustained effort in 
the growing length of their lessons and the amount 
of work required of them. They will not rebel if 
they are led wisely and yet enthusiastically. Give 
the pent-up energy chance to show itself in the 
school-room as well as in the games out of school. 
Frequent physical exercises will be a necessity in 
these cool days when the air is full of that life- 
quality that makes everybody like to step faster out 
of doors. - Work now, joyous work and plenty of it. 


To Subscribers. 


The publishers of this paper beg the patience of 
all new subscribers who have not received their 
papers promptly. An unlooked-for demand for the 
September number rapidly exhausted a large edition 
creating the necessity of re-setting the entire number 
to meet the calls of later subscribers desiring the 
opening numbers of the science work. Back num- 
bers of September and October can now be supplied, 
and the science courses be thus preserved as a whole 
for future use. 

A word more. Neither effort nor expense will be 
spared to give the best and most scientific methods 
for the presentation of every subject taught in the 
public schools. Experts, everywhere honored as 
such, are pursuing their different lines in this paper 
with a success that calls for the hearty commenda- 
tion from all grades of school work. There is a 
pleasure in thus giving generously of the best. Will 
our patrons, on their part, by the prompt discharge 
of their financial obligations, increase our ability to 
extend our efforts for their benefit and pleasure? 
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The Essence of Reading. 


By Marcaret DeWr'T, Kansas City, Mo. 


E read. We are most voracious readers. But it is 
VV to the oral expression of these thoughts of others, to 
the oral expression of our own thoughts that too 

little attention is given. ; 

If there be one topic more than another that the general 
teacher feels she cannot fail in teaching, it is reading. Yet 
the delivery of men from pulpit and rostrum testifies that 
there has been failure all along the line. 

Educational forethought, recognizing reading as “ the 
key-note of all knowledge,” gives it a most important place 
on every course of study and a liberal margin of time. But 
withal, our pupils are not good readers, and as a sequence, 
not good talkers. 

Children enjoy reading, are pleased to read. When the 
child for the first time grasps the sense contained in a group 
of words, he experiences a mental elation easily distin- 
guished from a mere recognition of words. It is to that 
mental elation, the appeal must be made for the true 
expression of the thought. 

Every teacher meets the difficulty of obtaining correct 
phrasing in sentences. The old-time method of pausing for 
a certain period at a certain punctuation mark, has been so 
long relegated to the shades that few modern teachers know 
it even existed. It had its use. It taught us negatively. 

We are now confrented with the critical spirit, that seems 
to permeate all literature and has found its way into the 
schoolroom. It is considered as specially adapted to pro- 
curing fine effects in reading. 

Children criticise each other, usually upon faults. Occa- 
sionally, under the wiser guidance of the teacher, they are 
led to see virtues. Observation questions whether the child 
may not be robbed of his realization or the beauty of a 
sentiment by his endeavor to know just why his fellow-pupil 
so expressed the idea? 

To the thoughtful, then, must come the ever pertinent — 
How? How may I attain all that is best from my pupils in 
this transmission of the thoughts of others, and ground them 
aright in the power to transmit their own? 

Madam de Stael, we are told, owed her reputation and 
popularity, as a conversationalist, to her ability as a listener. 
First, then, the teacher must be a good listener. No small 
skill is necessary to manifest the same degree of pleasure on 
the seventeenth rendition of “The boy sees a cat,” as upon 
the first. But it is a duty you owe as much to Seventeen as 
to One. The full reward will come in the added zest and 
relish in the lesson. 

The power of inzeres¢ in the individual effort of a pupil, 
cannot be too highly estimated. It is not sufficient that 
you apparently hear, you must hear gladly. Every variety 
of intonation and cadence, by which the child gives you 
what he has gained from the printed page, must find vibra- 
tion in your ear. 

True, he may strike falsely. But mark you well, whether 
his concept is the result of reasoning or of rashness.. Check 
no individuality. Furnish him with no previous example, 
if you wish for the best within him. Allow his personality 
to show itself wherever possible. 

What matter, if one render with fire, fury and outspoken 
tone, the other with suppressed but concentrated energy, so 
that each portray what he has gleaned from the mass of 
words before him? 

Gain expression. The essentials, voice and articulation, 
may be directed better from that standpoint. 

Phonic analysis, spelling and diacritical marking, all of 
which are begun in the primary grades and should continue 
during school life, will perfect articulation. Labored and 
studied efforts will thus be avoided. A word grows in 
beauty by the dress you give it. Leave it bare, it is 
commonplace. Garb it, as the child will find it in that 
great book that should be his constant companion, the 
dictionary, and you invest it with a new interest. 

Correct pronunciation in the teacher leads to correct 
pronunciation from the pupil. Elegancies of diction are 
not lost even upon tiny ears. 
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It has been so customary to give drill upon the vowel 
elements only, in the cultivation of the voice, that it seems 
an unwritten law. Consonants, however, fill so large a 
space in our words, that, to me, they should receive an 
equal share of attention. 

English abounds so in the sharp and sibilant s, that from 
the first year the child should be taught to soften and refine 
it. The disagreeable nasality that frequently accompanies 
mg, is overcome by carrying it up and down the scale. 
Sweett, of England, tells us that terminal 7 is losing the 
smooth and burring sound so noticeable in the North and 
West and taking the liquid, pleasing vanish of our southern 
brothers. 

To summarize : — Let your reading lesson be the mirror 
wherein you see reflected the child’s soul. Let it be the 
channel through which you start his craft of personality on 
to the sea of future power in manhood. Let it be his guide 
in speech —that which makes him the future exponent of 
his country, its language and its individuality. 


Morality in Nature: 
(The following is taken from the Report of the Industrial Art School, Philadelphia. ) 


ORALITY is embodied in nature. Ideas of goodness 
and badness are received from things. Whenever 
children are taught to use their own faculties, powers of 

choice, of intelligent selection, must be developed, until by 
habit, perhaps by instinct, preference for the good, dislike for 
the bad, becomes ingrained. It is no more difficult to make 
children realize the immutability of moral laws than it is to 
teach them the immutability of physical laws. Just as a 
child knows the effect of gravity, or the action of fire upon 
the body, so it can be brought to a realization of the dis- 
tinction between the true and the false, the beautiful and 
the ugly. The standards of these qualities are absolute. 
Perception of them must come through intelligent observa- 
tion and natural training. 

If we are ever to get true morality as well as true intel- 
lectuality in the schools it will be by making the pupils 
recognize the rightness of things. Material things, plants, 
flowers, crystals, animals, never lie, never cheat; all nature 
hums and vibrates with truth; water, trees, sounds from 
metal, stones and wood ring out truth every time. So will 
the children when by trained observation, and by love and 
recognition, they realize the divinity and mystery of things. 
Only by enjoyment and love of work, however, can this be 
effected, and to do this teachers must inculcate the higher 
objects of work, of struggle of sacrifice, of unselfishness, 
showing that only by work, by earnest endeavor and 
unceasing effort can we reach the highest planes of physi- 
cal and ethical culture. 

Children should be taught (1) to recognize the integrity 
that dwells in all material things, in the wood, in the iron, 
in the stone they handle; they should be taught to know 
that these tough, hard, unyielding materials can be made to 
respond to their will like plastic wax with a touch, if they 
use the right flux, a knowledge of their laws. (2) They 
should be taught to see the beauty and fitness inherent in 
all nature, not by making economic, practical things only 
from matter, but from being led to take the esthetic, the 
everlasting point of view. Many educators seem to forget 
that the machine of to-day may be out of date in twenty 
years, and that the tools now in use will become in a 
measure obsolete. The true and only permanent todls are 
the instrumentalities of the individual, the eye, the mind, the 
hands, and to these all primary training should be directed. 
True art forms never die, or go out of fashion, they will be 
as fresh in 1,00 years as to-day. To make such forms in 
wood, clay, iron, or stone requires as much constructive and 
mechanical ability, and as much invention, as to make a 
machine, and exercises and gives opportunity for many more 
capacities to develop energy. After all, true art forms are 
machines of the highest type, which compel the use of the 
most diverse faculties and minister to the highest powers in 
man, instruments to elevate us to the loftiest abstract con- 
ception of justice, truth and beauty. 

Any teacher worthy of the name cannot but agree that 
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the abstract ideas of good, of right, of beauty, of integrity, 
of rectitude, of truth, in the mind of the child must proceed 
(1) from things, sensations, tastes, (2) from pleasurable 
actions, (3) from ideas arising from combination and assim- 
ilation of the above elements of natural activity and intel- 
lectual unfolding. The same is true with regard to ideas of 
badness, of ugliness, falsity, etc. Children by comprehend- 
ing and making grace, beauty, fitness, proportion, will more 
readily gain abstract ideas of right and wrong than by simply 
thinking about them. Too much energy is spent in thought 
that ends in nought. Thought will flow naturally from the 
concrete to the abstract, if the child is busy in the exercise 
of its tastes and faculties. ; 

Emerson says: ‘No matter how much facility of idle 
seeing a man has, the step from knowing to doing is rarely 
taken.” I claim that still more rarely taken is the step from 
knowing thing. to making things. The reason is that pres- 
ent educational methods, instead of putting a man to exert 
more energy and power in thought and action on material 
things, really turns his attention away from them. As a 
man, however uneducated, invariably forms some ideas of 
space and time, so he invariably forms and accumulates 
ideas of things. That education is best which fits a man to 
exert the most energy when desired, whether physical, men- 
tal or moral. Emerson says: “A thought is only half a 
truth until expressed in action.” Education should enable 
a man to make the response immediate between thought 
and action. The greatest tragedy to-day is the murder of 
spontaneous ideas, the strangling at birth that goes on under 
the cloak of conformity to the world, to public opinion. To 
make a man brave enough to carry out in action his deep- 
est and most secret conviction of right and justice should 
be the object of the teacher ; to do this truly, he must know 
some of the eternal truths written in things, by coming in 
contact with them, not as a mechanic or laborer dealing 
with blocks in stone and wood, and iron of whose qualities 
and possibilities he knows nothing, but as a fully-developed 
man, with all his faculties trained and his every organ 
thought to respond justly to nature’s demands. 

The power that comes from a true recognition of things, 
through the faculty of being able to do and deal with things, 
is not sufficiently considered in the schools. 


“Reduced to Sixty.” 


(The following from the Point of View in Scribner's Magazine for September is 
encouraging as ee the trend of — Opinion in a popular magazine, on the 
overcrowded condition of the primary schools.— Ep.) 


HERE was a hot, close fight in the Board of Education 
T in one of the largest cities of the Union, this year, over 
the choice of a president, who names the committees, 
and so largely determines the general policy of the board. 
The “issue” was the relative attention to be paid to what 
are called “ primary ” pupils, and to pupils of the “ higher”’ 
grades. Those who believed that the former should have 
the greater consideration won the day, and their candidate 
announced, when he took his seat, that he should do what 
he could to direct the expenditures for buildings, so that the 
number of children in each primary class, under the care of 
the teacher, might be “ reduced to sixty.”” He is regarded 
in that blessed board of so-called education as a radical, and 
his programme was received with appropriate applause or 
derision by the respective parties. Sixty little ones in one 
class, in the care of one teacher, who is possibly not more 
than twenty years old, or long out of the “high”’ school, 
and who receives, at most, $600 ayear! In the columns of 
the paper that reported these curious proceedings, I found 
an anecdote of a Sunday-school class who designed a banner 
for their festival, on which was rudely but effectively por- 
trayed a wide-jawed lion, with the legend, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” The banner should be 
presented to this board of education and hung above the 
president’s chair, until, in the evolution of the community, 
some idea of the function of the public school less ravening 
and savage shall prevail. 
Yet the respectable gentlemen who constitute this board 
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are not themselves cruel or indifferent, nor are the in- 
structors of various grades who have developed this amazing 
state of things. Nor are they, in general, ignorant. Many 
of them, I know, are honest and faithful business men, 
giving much time and work without pay to what they 
consider their duties, or teachers with a real purpose to 
serve their pupils and a genuine respect for their profession. 

They are victims of the feeling that the later stages of 
schooling are more important than the earlier, when, 
whether we consider the nature and permanence of the 
influence possible or the number influenced, the exact 
reverse is, in the public schools at least, the truth. 

It is one of the curiosities of democracy, that by far the 
greater part of the money and effort expended on general 
instruction should be for the benefit of by far the smaller 
number. This is not only a glaring anomaly, but it is a 
gross injustice. Why is it submitted to? Because the 
greater number are not and cannot well be represented in 
the governing bodies. No man gets into a board of educa- 
tion who, if he send his children to a public school at all, 
is obliged to take them out and set them to work at twelve 
or fifteen years of age. He could no more afford to serve 
in the board than he could afford to keep his children in 
school. Those who do get in belong to and represent the 
class to whom “advanced” instruction seems the more 
important. 


The “Do”. Method. 


By ELIzABeTH F. Krysor, Mankato, Minn. 


ID you ever think how many times in a day the 
[) word “Don’t” passes our lips and how seldom we use 
“ Do”, the word of such magical charm? 

The teacher’s life would be a hundred-fold easier and 
pleasanter if she would periodically drop from her vocabu- 
lary “ don’t” and in its place use “ do.” 

A very limited use of the negatives is all right, but we are 
so apt to use them too freely — and then it is such a harsh 
way of obtaining the desired result. There is no loving, 
helpful up-building of charactér process in it. 

I admit, that for the moment it is much easier to quietly 
say “ Johnny, don’t do that,” “Susie, don’t play with your 
pencil,” etc., but is it easier in the long run? Is it nota 
wrong done to the child? The business of every teacher is 
to tell the children what fo do rather than what mo/ to do. 
Let them forget about the things they ought not to do by 
never hearing them mentioned. 

Many of the children come from homes where “ don’t” 
is in constant use and often accompanied by harsh words 
and cruel blows. A kind and gentle “do” from the teacher 
will be a perfect balm to their little hearts, and as the smile 
breaks through the dirt she will feel well repaid for the extra 
bit of time the use of “do” has consumed. Crowd as 
much love, kindness, and goodness as possible into the 
hours from nine to twelve. Make the children forget the 
disagreeable, unkind things they have heard so much about 
and fill the few hours spent with you so full of happiness 
and sunshine that there will be left no room for the naughty, 
unkind things to creep in. Remember, no s&// is required 
in the use of the word “ don’t.” 

Children respond so quickly to the atmosphere about 
them and are so ready to do the right thing if but given the 
opportunity, they are not innately bad and should be looked 
upon as good and ready to do the right so far as they know 
it. The little charmed word unl.cks all the loveliness of 
the child-nature while the excessive use of its negative shuts 
it up and arouses the unpleasant, irritable qualities. 

When we say to a child, you may do this or that, he is 
given employment, a definite something to do, and his mind 
and hands are instantly busy. But on the other hand, the 
use of the word “don’t”? leaves him with nothing to do, 
but with a strong desire and a determination to do some- 
thing. And he does do something, but only to hear the 
word “don’t’’ again and so on until he becomes so cross 
and naughty that the teacher soon finds him quite unman- 
ageable. 

The use of these words was brought to my notice in try- 
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ing to discover the cause of the difference in the atmosphere 
of two primary schools. In one, the sweetest spirit was 
manifest by all teacher and pupils alike, and there was such 
a joyous, happy, contented expression on each little face 
that it almost renewed one’s youth to look into them. The 
whole of one morning was spent here and not once was 
heard the hard little negative — it was all do, do, do. 

The next morning was devoted to the other room, and it 
was then that the charm in that word so sadly neglected was 
fully appreciated. For here its negative was hurled broad- 
cast. It was, “Johnny, don’t scuff your feet,” “Susie, 
don’t hum”; “Willie, don’t whisper;” etc. It was an 
atmosphere of “don’ts” and often irritable, impatient ones, 
too. The children were not happy and free, but acted in a 
frightened, hopeless sort of a way, or else in a bold “ don’t 
care’? manner — both of which is a direct and sure out- 
growth of “ the Don’t method” of discipline. 

This teacher worked harder than the other but was much 
farther from gaining the desired result. Her life seemed 
full of care and she went from her room tired and irritable, 
while the other felt joyous and happy in thinking of the 
loving hearts and willing hands that made her work a 
pleasure, and “0 get pleasure from her work is the duty of 
every teacher; if she does not, something, somewhere is 
radically wrong. 

Do not say her success was due to the children with whom 
she had to work, for it was not; it was her effective and 
ingenious use of the word “do”, whose wonderful power is 
but half appreciated. If you doubt, try it, and your doubts 
will speedily be removed. 


Experimenting Upon Children. 


HE question is often put, “Is there not great danger in 
7 allowing teachers to experiment upon children? Not 

a tithe of the danger there is in allowing supervisors to 
prescribe methods, and rigidly enforce the literal following 
of a Course of Study. The most awful experiment, is to put 
a girl fresh from the high school or a cram examination, 
withoul a scintilla of the art of teaching, or a faint suspicion 
of it, in charge of fifty immortal souls; and next to that, 
even more awful if possible, -to put a college graduate chock 
full of conceit and little else, at the head of a school. 
Thousands of schools are now in charge of principals who 
have not the faintest idea how to direct and teach teachers. 
There must needs be experiments, but let us have those 
experiments which are prompted by an all-controlling desire 
to do good rather than the experiments of ignorance. The 
strongest influence of a teacher is not his teaching in itself, 
but in his attitude towards knowledge, and its relation to 
education. If the teacher is everlastingly in love with 
knowledge, if this love speaks in his eyes and charms in 
his manner, little else is needed to make his pupils lovers 
of knowledge. If the teacher is thoughtfully studying the 
needs of each of his pupils, and striving to apply the best 
conditions for the highest self effort, he is not an experi- 
menter in the common acceptance of the term; the 
difference is world wide between an investigation in the 
“sense of studying a professisn and an experiment which 
implies the destruction of material used.— Co/. Parker. 





Were I a school committee man or an overseer of Harvard 
college, I would ransack heaven and earth, if possible, to 
find teachers with some originality of intellect, and with that 
force and virility of character which impress themselves upon 
the plastic minds and hearts of young people; and having 
found them, I should trouble myself very little about 
“courses ’’ and text-books and laboratory implements. I ven- 
ture to state this as a general proposition. Wherever teach- 
ing has been recognized as peculiarly successful, whether in 
schools or universities, the success has been due to the 
ability of the instructor, and not to the excellence of the 
system under which, or to the richness of the appliances 
through which, he worked. 


— Contributor's Club, Atlantic Monthly. 
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The Feast Time of the Year. 


“This is the feast time of the year, 
When hearts grow warm and home more dear; 
When autumn’s crimson torch expires, 
To flash again in winter fires ; 
And they who tracked October's flight 
Through woods with gorgeous hues bedight, 
In charmed circle sit and praise 
The goodly log’s triumphant blaze.” 


Fractions. 
By Mary E. Kincssury, Brookline, Mass. 


O those of us who struggled through fractions without 

T seeing them practically illustrated, the present method 

of using objects before figures, often causes the remark, 

“Tf I had been taught in that manner I should have under- 

stood fractions.”” I fear many of us see the numerical rep- 

resentation now when we should see the concrete. Real- 
izing this, let us build better for others. 

For convenience and simplicity, nothing is better than 
discs, five inches in diameter, cut from heavy manilla paper. 
While I believe it is true that a clumsy model made by the 
child is more truly educative than a perfect one made for 
him, I do not advise, in this case, that the children make 
their own discs, unles the class is smaller than those usual to 
public schools. The ragged edges, and uneven divisions 
made by the children would interfere with the accuracy 


necessary to the work. I give them discs carefully prepared 
beforehand. 


DC 


I begin the study of fractions in February, usually, with 
first year children ; in other grades it is continuous through 
the year. I give each child in the group at the table, a 
disc, and take one myself. I call mine a pie, and the children 
give theirs a name. Next, I fold mine in the centre, and 
some one is able to tell me I have made it into two halves. 
I give them each two halves, and they Jay them upon the 
whole one and find that they fit. Then I get the statement, 
‘* My cake has two halves,” “ My orange has two halves,” 
etc. We have had the object, next comes the picture. 

I give each one a paste-board disc, one inch and a half in 
diameter (purchased at Dennison’s, Franklin street, Boston) 
a lead pencil, a colored pencil, a short card-board measure, 
and a piece of common manilla paper. I have drawn a 
short, heavy mark at the top and bottom of the disc, to in- 
sure accurate divisions into halves. 

I place my disc on my paper, mark round it with my lead 
pencil, (marking towards the left as in drawing a circle), 
place a dot above and below, to show where the division 
line is to be, lay aside the disc, draw the division line by the 
help of the card-board measure. A short distance the right 
of this circle I draw another, divided in the same manner, 
to the right of this, another, not divided. I place the sign 
of addition between the first and second circles, the sign of 
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equality between the second and third. I color the left 
half of the first and second circle, and the whole of the 
third. The picture reads 4 and } are one whole. (See 
illustration.) The children work with me upon tlreir own 
paper, each tell me what his picture says, and the group go 
to their seats to repeat the illustration below the one made 
with me. At first the work will be imperfect, and the 
colored pencil marks will exceed the limit of the drawn 
circle, but in a few weeks tolerable accuracy is attained. 
The work is also made of ethical value as when the divisions 
are inaccurate, I say, ‘“‘ We want this circle to tell the truth 
and really be one half.” 

The next time the group come to me for a lesson, two halves 
are given them and named as before. I ask them to put 
one half behind them or to cover it, “ What is left?” I ask 
a few practical questions bearing upon this fact, then we 
represent 1 = 4— 4. 

At the next lesson fourths are given the groups and they 
are led to see # = 1, ? = 4. Since the last lesson I have 
made the divisions on their discs necessary for dividing into 
fourths. With the exception of the paper, the materials for 
the work are kept in the box fastened to each desk as de- 
scribed in Primary Epucation for September. It involves 
some labor to keep the colored pencils in good order, and 
I have tried the wax crayons, but did not find them 
satisfactory. 

The following combinations are taught and illustrated in 
due order. Including those I have explained, they are : 


+4 


I .—- 


wi 


tol— tole nol 
++ Il 
Pom 
ll I 
or |S wel 
tol Col bol tol 
| Il 
leo 


1 om 
8 = 
This is as far as canty the combination of halves and 
fourths. In the last two, ¢wo circles are, of course, needed 
to express five fourths. 
Next, I teach eighths. It is not necessary to further 
illustrate the method, as it follows that used for halves and 


3 
4 
I 
I 


fourths. ‘The combinations are: 
Ss 1 1 — 9 
y-! t+ 3=3% 
o as 2 3 > — J 
iF ty my 
| eak | t+ 3=3 
7 me ae SD i 
ey er ee py 
++3=—3 t+z=¢ 
mee oe? 7Tuo1it— 5 
Big a BS 
++ i= s°"3 7% 


It will be seen that I have selected the odd numbers for 
practice and use. I give questions in class review that in- 
clude the simpler combinations, ¢. g., 4 + 3,4 + $; but 
think it important that only the most difficult should be 
illustrated. I do not give a lesson in fractions every day, 
but illustrative work is done every day, and a few minutes at 
_ the beginning of each new lesson are given to review of facts 
already taught. To save time I make upon thick, flexible 
manilla paper, a full set of the combinations to be illustrated, 
cutting each paper nine inches wide and long enough to 
allow the circles to be five inches in diameter, the circles 
and signs are drawn heavily with a crayon pencil, and the 
sections colored with water color. The work should be so 
clearly done that a child seated at the rear of the room can 
see, without fail. 

Always have the lesson read aloud by the class before it is 
copied. I have spoken of the use of discs only. Use other 
models by all means. One noted educator objects to the 
use of discs as he says the child thinks that one-half means 
shape as well as proportional part, and advises the use of 
strips of paper. I have never observed that the child was 
confused by using discs, but think it advisable to use 
various devices. 

I know by experience that the children enjoy the pencil 
work, and feel that they must gain a correct sense of frac- 
tional parts while doing the work. If each child could have 
water color material at hand as easily as he has his colored 
pencil, I should prefer to have the sections colored in that 
way. , 

During the time devoted to practical questions, I ofte 
make combinations of these fractions, ¢. g., }-+}4-+ 4, 
how many eighths? 
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To my mind, the value of this work lies, not in the glib 
answers given by the children, but in the fact that a founda- 
tion is laid for good work in the future. 

The work done during the second and third years will be 
treated in a subsequent article. 


‘* Ts there a cross word that tries to be said ? 
Don’t let it, my dear, don’t let it! 
Just speak two pleasant ones, quick, instead, 
And that will make you forget it.” 


The Multiplication Table: 


(The following may not be pedagogical, but it is wonderfully suggestive to teach- 
ers in finding simple ways to assist the memory.— Ep.) 

ITTY sat out under the sweet-apple tree in the golden 
October noontime, crying real salt tears into her 
Primary Arithmetic. 

“Now what’s the matter, Kittyleen?” asked big brother 
Tom, coming out with his Greek Grammar under his arm. 
“T supposed you were eating sweet apples and studying, and 
I came out to do so, too, and here you are crying.” 

“ It’s — this — dreadful — multiplication-table !” sobbed 
Kitty. “I can’t never learn it, never!” 

“Hard?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, it’s awful! Harder than anything in your college 
books, I know. It’s the eights this afternoon, and I can’t 
learn ’em, anyhow.” , 

“Don’t you know how much eight times one is?” asked 
Tom, picking up a sweet apple and beginning to eat it. 

“Yes, of course. Eight times one is eight. I can say up 
to five times eight all right.” 

“Can you? Well, that’s encouraging, I’m sure. 
hear you.” 

Kitty rattled it off like’ a book, “Five times eight is 
forty’’—and there she stopped. 

“Oh, go right on!” said Tom. 
forty-eight.” 

“T can’t,” said Kitty. “I can’t learn the rest. 
and tried, and it’s no use.” 

“Do you learn so hard?” asked Tom. “ Now hear this, 
and then repeat it after me as well as you can.” And Tom 
repeated a verse of a popular college song. 

Kitty laughed, and repeated the nonsense word for word. 

“Why, you can learn !” 

“‘ But that has a jingle to it. 
plication-table.” 

“Let’s put a jingle into that, then. 


Let’s 


“Six times eight is 


I’ve tried 


It isn’t like the dry multi- 


‘Six times eight was always late, 

Hurried up, and was forty-eight; 

Seven times eight was cross as two sticks, 
Had a nap and was fifty-six; 

Eight times eight fell onto the floor, 

I picked it up and ’twas sixty-four; 

Nine times eight.— it wouldn’t do, 

I turned it over and ’twas seventy-two.’ ” 


“Did you make that all up, now?” asked Kitty, in 
wonderment. 

“Why, yes ;” laughed Tom. 

“Qh, it’s splendid! Let’s see, how is it?” And she 
went straight through it with very little help. “Ten times 
eight is eighty. That one’s easy enough to remember.” 

“And now,” said Tom, when she had the jingle well 
learned, “say the table aloud and the jingle in your mind 
as you go along.” 

Kitty tried that, and a very few times made it a success. 
With the ringing of the first bell she was ready to start for 
school, with those “dreadful eights ”’ all perfect. 

“You're the best Tom in the whole world!” she said, 
with a good-by kiss. “And I don’t believe there’s another 
boy in college that could make such nice poetry.” 

Tom laughed as he opened his Greek grammar. 

— Selected. 
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Lesson in Form. 
Observation Work. 


By JENNIE SKINNER BALDWIN, Andover, Mass. 


OON after entertng a first-year room here, not long 
ago, I was delighted to hear that the next exercise of 
the afternoon was to be a dictation lesson on “ Sym- 

metry as an indispensable feature of right design.” It was 
taught by means of paper-folding. The children who com- 
posed the class averaged six years of age, and had been in 
school two months. 

The teacher spoke in a conversational tone, and displayed 
abundant good nature in a remarkable degree. She had the 
class stand around a table while she dictated the work, and 
was thus able to see the mistakes made by her pupils and 
lead them to discover their errors before they were fixed in 
their minds. 

Preparation. — Colored squares, needles, and colored 
thread. 


Lesson. 


Who would like a pretty colored square this afternoon? 
You may each select the color you like best, and place it 


_ directly in front of you on the table, with the colored side 


down. Hold up your right hands. Place your right hands 
on the nearer edge of the paper; now on the farther edge. 
Again. Fold the nearer edge on the farther edge. While 
folding, make the creases very sharp. I am glad you have 
kept the squares level with the edges of yourdesks. (Fig. 1.) 

Now let us open our squares. Place them so that the 
folds run towards you. Let everyone fold the nearer edge 
on the farther edge ; make the creases very sharp. Open 
your squares and tell me what you see. 

“T see four little squares.” 

“‘My paper has two folds, one running towards me and 
the other right and left.” 

Place your fingers 
in the middle of your 
papers where the two 
lines cross. You may 
each take the lower 
right-hand corner with 
your thumb and fore- 
finger and place it 
exactly on the middle 
of your paper, but do 
not let it go beyond 
that point. Fold 
evenly. 

Place the lower left- 
hand corner on the 
centre point of your 
square. Fold. Take 
the upper right-hand 
corner and place on 
the middle of the 
paper. Be sure that 
all these folds are 
made very sharp. Fold 
the upper left-hand 
corner to the centre, 
and crease ai the 
edges once more. 

Find the middle of the side nearest to you. Measure to 
see that each half is just the same size. Fold the corner 
that belongs to that triangle back to that middle point on 
the outside edge. Do the same with the opposite side of 
your square so that it will balance. Take another corner — 
this time on the right-hand side — and fold in the same 
way. 

ER do you think yours looks quite neat? What is 
the matter with it? 

“J folded the last corner back a little too far.” (He 
changes it, while the others inspect theirs.) 

Now fold back the last corner so that the right and left 
sides will balance, and then you may tell me what you think 
we have made. 





Fig. 2. 
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“ T think mine looks like a box.” 

“T think I have made a picture frame.” 

Yes ; and here are some pictures to put in and make it 
a real picture frame. You may lift up the corners and slip 
them in. Now let me put them on the table in front of us, 
and see what pretty presents we have to take home for 
Mamma. (While the children are admiring there first 
attempts at picture frames, the teacher is busy passing more 
colored squares, this time selecting colors for the children, 
so that no child will have two designs of the same color.) 

This time we will place our squares with the colored side 
up. You may each hold your square on the table with your 
left hand and move your right hand on the nearer edge of 
your paper. Fold this nearer edge on the farther edge. 
Be careful this time that the fold is evenly creased. 
































Fig. 1. 





“ Miss , mine isn’t right, is it?” 

What do you think, Lydia? 

“I don’t think it is exactly even.’’ 

Try once more, being careful to get the upper corners 
even with the lower ones. Open your squares and place 
them so that the folds run towards you. Now you are look- 
ing at the colored side once more, are you not? Each may 
fold the nearer edge on the farther, and make the creases 
sharp so that they will look like the edges of the square. 
You may each pass your right hand along this sharp fold. 
Take up your paper, holding it with both hands on this 
fold.. Bring the two ends together and hold them exactly 
even until I hand each of you a needle and thread. 

Now take your needle in your right hand and pass it 
through that fold. Unthread your needle and make the 
ends of the thread even. Be careful not to tear the paper 
in pulling it through. Tie it with a common knot; now 
again, which will make it a double knot. We may be quite 
sure ¢haf will not come untied. You may let the ends of 
the thread hang over the side of the paper for the present. 
Let everyone take the ends of the other fold in both his 
hands and hold them together. Bring the edges up even 
and bring your thumbs up to meet them. Make the bottom 
of your basket pointed. I am going to sew these two ends 
just as I did the ends of the first fold. See if you can do 
the same. 

George, be sure that your needle goes through the /fo/@ 
you have made. All unthread your needles and pull the 
thread half-way through, so that the ends will be just the 
same length. Tie that knot like the other one. One little 
boy can make his basket sit on the table ; could he do this 
if he had made a sharp point at the bottom of it? - Hold 
the threads up together for a handle and tell me what you 
have made, and what you would like to put in it. (Fig. 2.) 

“‘T have made a hanging basket.” 

“ I would like to put my handkerchief in mine.” 

“1 wish I had some candy in my basket.” 

(The teacher had evidently anticipated this wish, so had 
provided herself with a box of small candies.) 

Those who have made very nice baskets cannot rest them 
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on the table while I put the candy in, so they may hold 
them up. (All looked to see if their work had been done 
satisfactorily, and after a few finishing touches, held them 
up to be filled with the sweetmeats.) 

Their delight knew no bounds until the door opened and 
one poor unfortunate little girl appeared on the threshold. 
Then their joy was turned to sorrow, for here was one of 
their number late for her class, and she had no basket 
of candy to take home. The poor child said between her 
sobs that her mother made her “stay at home to mind the 
baby,” so the kind-hearted teacher filled her own basket 
with the sweets and gave it to the little girl, promising to 
show her how to make one like it sometime. 

During the lesson I noticed that each child worked for 
himself, indicating strength and a clear understanding of 
the subject. 

The teacher did not tell a child that his work was faulty, 
but led him to see his mistake for himself. She evidently 
believed it was as profitable to discover one’s error as to gain 
a new idea. The exactness of her language never confused 
the child, one direction being carried out before a second 
was given. 

In this lesson the children gave a good illustration of one 
mode of expression that is quite as important as oral speech. 
Their expressions were wrought out in visible form. One 
step was thoroughly mastered, and this alone would enable 
the children to work for themselves. 


The Future. 


“In the Cross-road Corners of Chaosville, in the 

County of Hideandgoseek, 

On the thirty-second day of the thirteenth 
month of the eighth day of the week, 

We shall do all the things that we please to do, 
and accomplish whatever we try, 

On the sunset shore of Sometimeorother, by 
the beautiful Bay of Bimeby.” 

— S. W. Foss. 


Animals that Hibernate. 


(The following collection of facts have been gathered for the use of teachers who 
may wish to interweave them into their autumn work on animals. They are not 
written in children’s language, but must be simplified and adapted to the different 
grades.— Ep.) 


T'e is not like a natural sleep. There does not seem 





to be any connection between the brain and the body 
in the winter sleep. 

In sleep the process of digestion and the building up of 
the body still go forward ; but in hibernation these powers 
are inactive. 

Animals cease to breathe at this time. This has been 
found to be true by plunging them into water or a poison- 
ous atmosphere for a long time without killing them. 

Some animals who belong to the hibernating class will 

_ keep active all the year if kept in warm surroundings. The 
frog has been kept awake all the year by this means. 

It is not only the animals that belong to the northern 
regions that go into a period of inactivity, but creatures 
who belong to the tropical regions go into a torpid state to 
avoid the drought and heat. They roll themselves in a mud 
ball, and when this becomes baked dry they are shut away 
from all the world. 

All cold-blooded creatures go into this sleeping state 
except fish. 

Hibernating animals cannot bear extreme cold and they 
are careful to go away where they will not be exposed to it 
even when they have gone into their inactive condition. 

Some animals do not go into a complete sleep, but go 
into occasional drowsy spells. The porcupine, skunk, and 
many mammals belong to this class, and go without food for 
weeks. 

The birds often go without food through long storms. 
There is a species of grouse in the Rocky Mountains who 
spend the whole winter in the tops of tall trees, and eat 
only the buds they can get. 

Animals that go into the winter sleep always get a good 
deal of fat on their bodies beforehand. It is said that bears 
will not hibernate unless they have this extra supply of fat. 
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The polar bears often keep active all winter, and only the 
mother bears and young ones go to sleep. 


This fat is not used to keep them alive in the long sleep, 
but to give them a supply of food after they are awake, 
before they can get any other food. 


Frogs Legin their spring music before they have anything 
to eat, and snakes will come out in the spring and live for 
some time on their own fat. 


Among the flesh-eating animals the bears and the badgers 
are the only hibernators. 


There are some strange contradictions in the habit of 
different animals in this habit of winter sleep. The seed- 
lovers are a pouch-cheeked family with the means and 
instinct to gather food for the winter supply, yet who still 
go into the torpid state. Among these are the squirrels and 
gophers ; but it is thought that they do wake occasionally 
and ' take food. 


The woodchuck or ground hog and the prairie dogs of 
the West wake up now and then and take food. This is 
probably why the woodchuck comes out in February and 
settles what the weather will be for the next six weeks, 
according to tradition. 


Bats hunt out the cracks and crevices and hang up by 
thumbs and toes all the winter through. 


Frogs, salamanders and turtles hibernate in the mud of 
streams or ponds. Dry land tortoises bury themselves in 
the earth. Little turtles who are made pets of and stay 
in the house willingly all summer, will begin scratching at 
the door to escape in thé beginning of winter. Some time 
during the night they disappear, and turn up in the spring 
with dirt on their backs. 

Snakes get together under large rocks and in burrows, 
and lie together in bundles all winter. Even snakes who 
are enemies to each other will coil up together for the sake 
of warmth. 


Insects and spiders hibernate. Some of our butterflies 
hibernate, some emigrate, and others live through the 
winter in.a chrysalis condition. 


All the mollusks that breathe air go away into torpidity 
very early. By taking a few common snails in the fall, thev 
can be seen sealing themselves up for this purpose. 


The first creature, not an insect, that awakes in the 
spring is the cricket frog, whose “ peep ”’ tells that the frost 
has left the ground. 


What is an Animal ? 


“An animal is any member of the animal kingdom, no 
matter whether it be quadruped, bird, reptile, or fish, insect 
crab, or jelly fish. Unfortunately a great number of Eng- 
lish-speaking people have fallen into the mischievous habit 
of saying ‘animal’ whenever they mean quadruped or mam- 
mal.” 


Who, Which, or That. 


Copy the following sentences, filling the blanks with the 
words WHO, WHICH, 07 THAT, @s may be required:— 
He met a man pointed out the right way. 

















I have written in my own words the story you told 
me. 

The calyx is that part of the flower holds the 
corolla. 

Those read poetry find beautiful thoughts. 

The petals of a flower are the colored leaves make 


up the corolla. 
A quadruped is an animal has four legs. 
An animal has two legs is called a biped. 
Animals eat flesh are called flesh-eating, or carni- 
vorous, animals. 
.. The teacher loves those children 
James found a snail’s shell had five whorls. 
Jane holds in her hand a flower has five stamens. 
The flower -I like best is the rose.— Se/. 











do their best. 
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A Voice From New England. 


Hark! A voice from old New England joins the chorus all along 
From the rock-bound coast resounding, and its echoes clear and 
strong ; 


“Oh! my children, who have wandered far and wide on many a 
quest, 


Who have conquered mighty rivers, tamed the wild lands of the 
Wes’ ,— 

Loud indeed yuu sing the praises of the land you’ve made your 
own, 


Yet there’s something which New England claims as hers, and 
hers alone; 


You, perchance, have all ontstripped her in your progressive way, 
But the heritage she gives you is the old Thanksgiving Day. 


** On her hearthstones fires are blazing, all her doors stand open 
wide, 


Curling smoke from chimneys telling generously she doth provide. 

Homeward turn your faces, children, ye who wandered far away ; 

*Tis New England’s voice that bids you honor her Thanksgiving 
Day.” — Sel. 


The Real Plymouth. 


By E. D. K. 


Plymouth can be made real to children in only one way ; 
to go and see it. 

Perhaps no other prominent easily-accessible spot in 
American history has so much of vagueness and unrealty 
about it as the old town of Plymouth, if one has never visited 
it. Our children, within a few Itours’ ride of it, learn its 
history in school much as they learn that of any other town 
on the Atlantic coast. They get a few Indian stories in it 

_ which they like, and a good many dates which they don’t 
like, and it is all a vague abstraction. A little questioning 
will reveal that they have 1492 and 1620 absurdly mixed 
in that they are never quite sure to which date they are 
most indebted for an existence. 

Then it is getting to be the fashion to smile and speak 
patronizingly of “those old Plymouth fellows who were 
awfully behind the times, you know,” and the truth stares us 
in the face that our children are starting off all wrong in 
their conceptions of what the struggles and self sacrifice in 
the early Plymouth colony stood for in the founding of a 
nation. 

Young America has little interest and no reverence for its 
Puritan ancestry. Every Thanksgiving occasion brings them 
to mind for a day or two, and then they sink into indiffer- 
ence again for another year. 

Perhaps nothing will so quickly cure this apathy as to 
take the children to the old town of Plymouth and let them 
wake up to its reality. 

But the teachers themselves have little interest for such a 
visit. The writer of this has known the humiliating hot-and- 
cold sensation of confessing, when questioned, in Crystal 
Palace, London, in the heart of the Alps, and under the 
shadow of a Rhine castle, that she had never seen Plymouth 
Rock, and that, too, after living a dozen years within an 
hour’s ride of it. A solemn vow was registered on each 
separate occasion to wipe out such a disgrace at the first 
opportunity. 

What a surprise the actual visit was! To touch Plymouth 
soil; to look up and see the name “ Samoset House ;” to 
lay the warm hand on the historic Rock itself and get 
the thrill of all it stood fer; to stand at the foot of the 
smooth, grassy hill full of the nameless dead hidden away 
to conceal their loss from unfriendly Indians; to wander 
among the mounds on Burial Hill; to roam about the nar- 
row, crooked streets aud see the household gods of real 
flesh-and-blood Pilgrims, Auman Pilgrims, who lived and 
suffered like other mortals, instead of consciously posing for 
figures in future history as we come to think of them. ; 

How the heart begins to warm sympathetically as we look 
up to the old brass warming pan, foot stove, Dutch oven and 
andirons that are fastened upon the little relic shop, actually 
kept now by a descendant of John Alden. These things 
meant a home making, and that always stirs the pulse in 
kindly feeling. 
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There on this very ground walked the half-homesick 
Priscilla, who, like any other sensitive girl, longed for the 
beauty and charm of the old English home life. And John 
Alden and Myles Standish are real men at last, never again 
to be mere names in history. 

How the children would enjoy all this! With what wild 
delight would they rush from one quaint old relic to another 
as they really were getting acquainted with the early Pil- 
grims, and using their marvellous imaginations all the while 
to supply every missing link. Here other little children 
played,—they musthave. What did they play, what did they 
wear? and the Indians! Every child can see one peering 
round the corner. 

Just here an electric goes whizzing by and the children 
jump to get out of its way. But look at the name of it! 
Priscitta! Priscilla on an electric! How this century 
mixes things! A few of the children, even, smile at this 
incongruity. 

Now they sober down with a martial air as they are told 
that on that very open common, now lovely with green 
grass, three armies have been drilled for war — King Philip’s, 
Revolutionary and the Civil war. Oh! this is a wonderful 
place! Every child unconsciously steps a little more 
proudly as he walks these streets so full of the air of great 
events. Just look into Pilgrim Hall. A spot to spend the 
day in, to look, look and dream ourselves back three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. That massive picture showing the 
departure of the Pilgrims from home — Delft-Haven — is a 
revelation to us. That agonized face of the mother saying 
her last good-bye to the daughter just before she steps on 
board the Mayflower,— why had we never thought of this 
before? Why does not the history we teach our children 
touch the human side — the soul side — of events? 

A host of souvenirs to carry away ; take one,— that little 
transparent Plymouth Rock with 1620 on it, for a paper 
weight, like this which holds these pages as I write. 

Now comes the golden opportunity with these little folks. 
Their hearts are warm in sympathy, their admiration is 
stirred profoundly for the bravery of these early people who 
came here to struggle and suffer — for what? What was it 
all for? For a principle. Whether they were right or 
whether they were not, whether they were consistent or 
inconsistent, tolerant or generous, the truth remains past all 
contradiction, that their lives were heroic for what “hey 
considered to be “ruth. 

Can the little children be made to feel that here was high 
living and high thinking? Yes, if they are told it in the 
right way, for the soil is right for the seed now. Pride in all 
that is highest and best in Puritan ancestry can easily be 
planted now. 

Now is the fitting time to visit the National Monument. 
Must we go through ew Plymouth to get there? Fine 
residences, elegant architecture and broad streets are not 
in touch with us now. They are a discord. We will not 
even Jook at them as we go by but preserve the charm of the 
quaint old town that has found a place in our hearts forever. 

We climb the hill. We stand before the Monument. 
How far it exceeds our expectations! We read: 


NATIONAL MONUMENT TO THE FOREFATHERS. 
ERECTED BY A GRATEEUL PEOPLE IN REMEMBRANCE OF THEIR LABORS, 
SACRIFICES AND SUFFERINGS FOR THE CAUSE OF 
CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

Look at that grand figure of Faith on the main pedestal. 
One foot rests upon Forefather’s Rock: in her left hand, a 
Bible, and with the right uplifted she points to heaven. It is 
a face not to be forgotten and we are glad the children have 
it to carry away with them. Morality, Revelation, Law, 
Justice, Mercy, Education, Freedom, Peace, and other lesser 


‘figures are grouped below while in alto-relief are many 


scenes from the life and history of the Pilgrims. But we 
cannot stay to study them—every one crowded with 
interest. We must go; but we carry away that noble face, 
looking out over Plymouth harbor, the embodiment of that 
spirit which led these courageous souls to brave the perils 
of sea and land for truth and freedom. 

At a sign, the boys touch their caps reverently, and 
all turn for one last look at that inspiring, pure, trustful face, 
ever pointing heavenward. 
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The Puritans.* What do you think they did? wee 


Primary Work in Minneapolis. 
Greeley School. B. First Grade. 


(The Puritan lessons preceded Thanksgiving. The following were stories taken 
from the reading lesson. H.M. Norstrom, ‘leacher.) 


The Puritans. 


Do you know where England is? 
It is over the water. . 
Shall I tell you about the Puritans ? 
Once the Puritans lived England. 
They were such good people. 

They made people happy. 

I know they were sun-beams. 


AGNES. “ The birds were happy.” 


The Puritans could work. 

They cut trees down. 

They made some houses. 

The Indians peeked at the Puritans in the woods. 
The Indians did not hurt them. 

The Puritans were afraid of the Indians. 

The Indians had feathers in their hair. 

The Indians would dance and sing. 

The Puritans did not like this. 





Oscar. 


Did the Puritans like America? 
Yes but it was so cold here. 


They came when there were no daisies and buttercups in 
the fields. 
The farms were all covered with snow. 
The Puritans took sick. 
They were so sick. 
Many of them died. 
** The sun was so happy.” « JENNIE. 


The Puritans did not like England. : 
The people in England hurt The Puritans. 
The Puritans could not like England. 

They went away where no one hurt them. 


They went to Holland. 

The people here were so good to them. 

But the Puritans did not feel at home. 

Where do you think they wanted to go? J% 


MADELINE. 


The Puritans wanted to come to America. They could 
be happy here. 
No one but the Indians lived here. 
The Puritans came to America in a pretty boat. 
This boat had a pretty name. 
- Its name was Mayflower. 


Did you ever ride in a boat? “The stars and moon would smile on the fields.”’ 
The Puritans h ] ide. Th in the boat . ; 
ioe sp paar ie a lag wee ditatetties When Spring came there were a few Puritans left, they 
Oh, it was so cold when they got here. worked hard. 
The snow was on the ground. They planted wheat, oats, barley, corn, and rye. 
There were no houses here. They planted ahem. | things. 
Poor Puritans. Soon all the things were ripe. 


They had such a good harvest. 
The houses and barns were filled. 
IDA. 
The Puritans were so happy now. 
They thanked God for all these good things. 
Would you have been happy too? 


The birds and the flowers were happy. 
{ 6 ys O Mr. Robin sang he was happy. 
\ The butterflies told the pretty flowers they were happy. 





The sun was so pleased, too. 
The sun was so happy. 
He had helped to make the grain grow. 
— At night the stars and moon would smile on the fields. 
Plymouth Rock. God gives us so many things. Then we must all be 
> Se illustrations were all done in sewing, by the children, in different colors. thankful, too. So let us have a happy T eee: °° 
—Ep. » 
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. NTIL the children know the six,’ I said. 
that be? Well I can’tsay. Some of our best teachers 
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III.* 
The Six Standards. 


By Henry T. BAILEy, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass, 
When will 


attempt to teach only the spectrum and these six 
names the first year. Before taking the next step they are 
sure that the children can recognize and name the colors at 
sight, and that they can give the names in order, beginning 
with red. 

Many of you have the good fortume to teach an ungraded 
school in the country. You have older pupils, who learn 
rapidly, and who are prepared to take the next step. We 
must follow their lead. At first they were not sensitive to 
slight differences of color: even orange and red or blue and 
violet were confused. Now readily distinguishing six groups 


- of colors and having a name for each they may be led to 


discriminate between the colors in each group and to fix one 
as standard in each. 

“‘ Here is a box full of pretty things ; I wonder how good 
memories you have! What is this?” (Holding it before 
the class.) 

“That is the red ribbon Mary brought.” 

“Yes ; and what is this?” 

* That is a rose hip Dick found last week.” 

“ And this?” 

“That is Sally’s postage stamp.” And they name the 
dozen or more red things saved for just this occasion. 

“Here they all are inarow. You say they are all red; 
but are they all exactly alike in color? You are all children, 
but no two are alike.” 

“« Some reds are redder than other reds.” 

“Yes, perhaps so, John ; Anna, what do you say?”’ 

“Some are lighter than others and some darker.” 

“Yes. Suppose we select the red nearest like this piece 
of red paper, and put it here, in the middle of the desk. 
Which is it? The ribbon it is. We will call this color 
Standard Red. Now let’s put all the lighter reds on the 
left of the standard, and all the darker reds on the right of 
it. Well done. Now, who will find me the lightest red of 
all? You say the postage stamp ; well, let’s put that at the 
extreme left. Now who can find a light red nearest like the 
standard? Yes, the rose hip. Can you find the next 
lighter? The red chalk pencil. And the next? Yes, Sam’s 
red ink blot you were so pleased with. But here is Jack’s 
little red spider stuck upon a card! Where will you put 
that?” Katie thinks that the spider is lighter than the post- 
age stamp and that it ought to come last of all. Jack doubts 
it ; but a comparison of the two held near the window shows 
Katie to be right. 

An exercise of this sort will lead the children to use their 
eyes for color. Fix the darker reds in the same way 
arranging the objects in a series with reference to the 
standard. 

“ Here is a new game for you!” 

The teacher sits before her class with red objects in a box, 
and a sheet of standard red near by, but not in sight, for 
comparison. She holds up a red label. ‘“ How does this 
compare with the standard? Hands.” As soon as the 


* Copyrighted by EpucaTiona Pus.isHinG Co.,, 1854. 
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answers have been given, the obiect and the standard are 
compared. “Those who were right, (‘It is lighter than 
standard red,’) may write 1 on their slates; the others 
may write 0.” ‘“ How does this worsted ball compare with 
the standard? This crayon? This bit of sealing wax?” 
And so it goes. Ten objects. “Has any one ten 1’s? — 
that means right every time. How many have nine 1’s? 
Eight 1’s?” 

By frequent exercises of this kind, gradually fix the 
standard, that eventually each pupil may confidently select 
it from a dozen reds. 

Fix orange, yellow, and the others in a similar way. 

This, too, may be a long process. Some good teachers 
take a year more for it, with a lesson once in three weeks ; 
one year for the six groups, one year for the six standards. 

Now a word for you my fellow teacher. During these 
lessons if you know something of the symbolism of color, 
your own interest will be more intense, and perhaps you may 
be able to say a word to some pupil who needs it which, like 
a magic sesame, will give him entrance to the secret riches 
of literature and art. 

Ever since the day when a Voice out of the cloud 
commanded an ephod to be made with cunning work of 
blue and purple and scarlet with fine twinned linen and gold, 
colors have spoken a mystic kanguage. 

The old Assyrian monarchs of Khorsabad, building their 
seven storied towers, the Greeks robing Athena, John on 
Patmos, the great Italians painting saints and saviours, Dante 
writing his immortal poem, all used colors as Moses did 
“for glory and for beauty,”— with a message to the spirit 
as well as to the sense. 

Deeper than temperament or race, unaffected by time or 
place, is the common human consciousness to which the 
facts and phenomena of the natural world speak directly. 
“‘There is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard.” 


As chief of these the sun has ever seemed the symbol of 
the Supreme. Associated with gold, yellow has been used 
in the arts of all ages to symbolize the symbol. The Magi 
painted the sun’s “house” yellow: it is the royal color 
of China the Celestial kingdom. The sun calls forth 
life, purifies, illuminates ; hence it symbolizes the goodness 
of God, and the wisdom which is from above. The old 
masters gave Joseph the carpenter a yellow robe. Peter 
is often represented with a yellow mantle. It is in nature 
the color of those grasses which furnish the staff of life, 
that every golden field of grain and ripened corn may remind 
us of the goodness of God. 


As yellow is to the heavenly fires so is orange to the 
earthly. To make man nearer the perfection of the immortal 
gods, Prometheus gave him fire. And at the Pentecost 
the cloven tongues of the flame were a symbol of the 
indwelling Spirit. Yellow signified divine wisdom, orange 
stands for the wisdom in men. See what your encyclopedia 
says about fire. On the hearth it is the heart of the house, 
the centre of hospitality; hence orange is the symbol of 
indissoluble marriage, and good will toward men. In the sky 
at dawn it cheers man for his toil and at evening welcomes 
him to his rest. 

But the sun also scorches and withers ; he is merciless to 
the wounded upon the battlefield: he shines to-day and 
to-morrow is hidden ; and fire is “‘a good servant but a bad 
master ;” uncontrolled, it destroys a city in a night, and des- 
olates a country. Yellow and orange therefore have another 
significance, especially when impure or combined with black. 
They may mean fierceness, jealousy and inconstancy. Judas 
Iscariot is generally clad by the great painters in dirty 
yellow (like a lion!) Yellow, shading into orange some- 
times, and usually with black, is the color of venomous 
insects — hornets, bumblebees, spiders — and of dangerous 
animals, — panthers, tigers, etc. Our most briliant autumn 
foliage —a flame of yellow and orange — is that of poison 
ivy and dogwood. 

And what is mortal life but a subdued flame! The life- 
blood is red. Red has ever stood for the warm heart — for 
love. Preéminently it is the color of Love Incarnate; the 
color of him “who is glorious in his apparrel” and whose 
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garments were red “like him who treadeth the winefat.” 
St. Cecelia’s garland is of white and red roses, expressing 
innocence and love. St. Mary Magdalene wears a red robe. 
Dante’s Purgatorial Stairs were of mystical color : 

“ The third, whose mass is rested on their strength, 


Appeared to me of porphyry, flaming red, 
Or like bloud spouting from a vein.” 


Commenting upon this Dr. Harris says: “ Satisfaction 
consists therefore in the repression of selfishness and 
especially in the practical seeking for the good of others. 
Hence the third step flames red with the color of love.” 

Yellow suggested the goodness of God, in the grain ; red 
suggests his love in the fruits. Is it accident that all our 
fruit trees flower pure white, or white streaked, or tinged 
with red? 

From the heart proceed valor and pride, hence red is the 
color of noble war and of the aristocracy — sacerdotal or 
otherwise. But from it also proceed evil passions and blind 
madness, hence red is the color of crime, and with black is 
the color of Satan according to the old masters. 

The floods of light and heat upon the March earth bring 
forth the green promise of harvest, and the inner light and 
heat beget benevolence and eventuate in deeds of love. 
Green then is the symbol of prosperity and the pledge of 
fruitfulness. ‘He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water ; his leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever he 
doeth shall prosper.” "Twas the aves of the tree, John 
declares, “‘ which were for the healing of the nations.” 

Again, the green of spring celebrates victory over winter. 
The martyrs carry green palms symbolizing victory over 
death. Evergreen means immortality, and the spray of 
smilax hope in the resurrection. 

But the same forces grow noxious weeds and green mould, 
and corrode copper and bronze; hence green in another 
sense signifies any bad growth from the inner life, as jeal- 
ously, hatred without a cause, envy. We have all heard of 
the “‘green-eyed monster.” (‘Who can stand before envy ! ” 
exclaimed Solomon,) and of the little fairy who turned green 
with jealousy. 

Next to the sun the sky itself has appealed to man. Its 
great arch of d/ue, often beclouded, but always reappearing 
triumphant, storm-beaten but at the last serene as ever, is like 
truth. “As for truth it endureth and is always strong, it 
liveth and conquereth forever more.” The elders of Israel 
in their vision of Jehovah saw the throne “upon a plinth of 
sapphire stone like the body of heaven in clearness ;”’ but the 
Psalmist declares “justice and truth are the foundation of 
His throne.” In Egypt, Cneph, the supreme god, was sky-blue. 
In Greece it was the distinguishing color of Zeus. Blue, 
then, stands for truth and constancy. The old masters gave 
Christ and the Virgin mother a blue mantle, while John had 
a blue tunic. We have the expression “ true blue” and call 

the flower “ forget-me-not”’ because of its color. 

’ But the deep blue sky is cold and repellent at times, and 
there are days when we feel “ blue,” — hence deep blue, 
especially with black, means discouragement —“ Right for- 
ever on the scaffold.’’ The dyers have a deep blue approach- 
ing black, which they call du @ Enfer! 

“The purple shadows of departing day” suggest “ the 
end of days’’— cessation from work, a time for introspec- 
tion and the casting up of accounts. Vio/et then symbolizes 
the death of things,— death and sadness. The violet hued 
periwinkle saddened the heart of Rosseau. It is the color 
of “ the widow’s flower,” and the sign of fasting in the ritual- 
istic churches. The penitent Magdalene is clothed in violet. 
Homer gives the dead the ephithet perpurea, and sprinkles 
the elysian fields with asphodel. 

But violet mediates between red and blue, partaking of 
the nature of each: it is then love combined with truth, and 
as such it is the royal color given the martyrs. 

The significance of all these colors is somewhat dependent, 
it will be seen, upon the meaning of white and black,— upon 
the fulness of light and the absence of it. 

White has ever stood for purity and innocence, and black 
for their opposites. 

The “robes clean and white,” of Revelation, “ are the 
righteousness of saints.” The symbolism of color sheds new 
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light on the meaning of the angel when he said “ They have 
washed their robes and made them wi#e in the d/v0d of the 
Lamb. Our righteousness is made perfect only through the 
love of the Son. He who leads forth the armies of heaven 
has a vesture dipped in blood but rides a white horse. The 
painters give Christ the white robe after the resurrection and 
clothe Mary in white at the Annunciation and Assumption. 
Dante’s first Purgatorial Stair was white. 

Here it all is put concisely : 

White — purity and innocence. 

Black — impurity, sin and death. 














| Color. Pure or with white. “Impure or with black. 

Red. Love, Valor. | Passion, Pride. 
e 

Orange. | ———— Malevolence. 
Yellow. Wisdom, mee Treachery. 
Green. Hope, Fruitfulness.| Envy, Jealousy. 
Blue. Truth, Constancy. Discouragement. 
Violet. Love of Truth. | Suffering. 














Taken symbolically, do you think the colors of our flag 
are ideal? Would the symbolism have been more apposite 
had the field been red with white stars, and the thirteen bars 
white and blue? 


Indian Summer. 


The old gray year is near his term in sooth, 
And now with backward eye and soft-laid palm 
Awakens to a golden dream of youth, 
A second childhood, lovely and most calm; 
And the smooth hour about his misty head 
An awning of enchanted splendor weaves 
Of maples amber, purple and rose-red; 
And drooped-limbed elms down-dropping golden leaves, 
With still half-fallen lids he sits and dreams 
Far ina hollow of the sunlit wood, 
Lulled with the murmur of thin threading streams, 
Nor sees the polar armies overflood 
The darkening barriers on the hills, nor hears 
The north wind ringing with a thousand spears.—<Sel. 


Culture in Teachers. 


Inseparably connected with love of study, knowledge of 
child-nature, and practical methods of teaching, there must 
be in the complete equipment of the teacher’s professional 
spirit that essential qualification most aptly called culture. 
Culture is that instinctive feeling of refinement and delicacy 
which leads every true teacher to treat each child 
courteously, kindly, in a genuine manly and womanly way. 
This is made up of two parts, morals and manners. Pro- 
fessors and teachers are sometimes guilty of lack of good man- 
ners in their schoolrooms toward their pupils, who would be 
heartily ashamed if charged with the same offence in society. 
The long hours passed in contact with teachers by pupils in 
the earliest and most impressible years fill their memories 
with the manners, good, bad, or indifferent, which subse- 
quent training finds it difficult or impossible wholly to 
erase ; the fine courtesy, gentle learning, kindly look, voice 
and manner of teachers are never lost on the tender tablets 
of a child’s conception.— Charles R. Skinner. 





For the year that is past and the year to come, 
For the ripened stores of our harvest home, 
For the home that blossoms here; 
For the thoughts and fancies that ’round it cling, 
For the hearts that love and the lips that sing, 
Let us thank onr Father dear. — Dora Read Goodale. 
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Dissemination of Seeds. 


By ZoNIA BABER, Cook County Normal, Englewood, III. 


N the work on distribution of seeds for October the 

| teacher must decide, first, why she teaches the subject ; 

second, what modes of distribution can the children 
observe within their environment? 

In the study of plant distribution of the earth we must 
know, 

1. Necessities for plant growth. 

2. Enemies of plant life. 

3. Aijds to plant distribution. 

4. Obstructions to plant distribution. 

October is an excellent time to observe the behavior of 
plants in their preparation for their winter quarters. We 
shall especially note their care for the perpetuation of the 
species by the distribution of seed. If all the seeds of a 
plant fell around the parent stock the soil would soon be 
exhausted of the material which feeds the plant ; hence an 
enterprising plant must provide some means of sending its 
seed to foreign realms. Great ingenuity has been shown in 
utilizing every force in nature to further their interests. 
Some have chosen as their servant, 

Winn. 

a. Those with wings, as the maple, elm, ash, etc. 
4. Those having pappus, as the dandelion, thistle, milk- 
weed, etc. 

ANIMALS. 

a. Those having hooked hair or processes which cling 
to covering as burr. ’ 
4. Those good for food. 
1. Fruits when eaten, plant seeds by excretion, as 
berries, cherries, etc. 
2. Stored, as nuts by squirrels. 

WATER. 

a. Those having thick covering, as cocoanut, mahogany 
nut, etc. 

PLANTs. 

a. Those which scatter themselves, as balsam, gera- 
nium, herb Robert, etc. 

4. Those which force themselves into the ground, as 
certain grasses, cranesbill, etc. 

¢. Those which are buried by parent, as clover, vetches, 
violets, etc. 

ad. Those which attach themselves by a kind of glue, to 
soil and trees, as flax, mistletoe, etc. 

It is with difficulty one realizes the distance these agents 
of vegetation carry their messages. Linneaus asserts “that 
seeds have been wafted from America to Europe.”” Cocoa- 
nuts, mahogany nuts, etc. have been picked up on the 
shores of Norway in perfect condition. African plants have 
found their way to South America by the way of the 
- equatorial current. Birds have been known to carry seeds 
many miles. 

Which of these methods of distribution can the children 
observe within their surroundings? I shall describe the 
lessons given by Miss Cook to advanced first grade pupils 
on seed distribution. 

The children were taken to swamp, prairie, wood and 
garden, to gather seeds and notice dissemination. Seeds 
were brought into school-room, classified and mounted as to 
modes of dissemination — 7. ¢., those brought in on cloth- 
ing, as cocklebur, Spanish needle, burdock, sandbar, etc. 

Wind-scattered seeds, as aster, goldenrod, iron weed, fox- 
grass, etc. Self-scattered, as balsam, etc., and nuts which 
roll down hill when falling. Water-scattered, seed washed 
upon the lake shore. 


Reading Lesson from Blackboard. 


The teacher asked where did we find the seeds ? 
Children gave the following answers which were written 
upon blackboard, and afterward read by pupils. 


We found seeds on the ground. 

We found seeds on plants. 

We found seeds on the trees. 

We found seeds on our clothing. 

We found seeds among pebbles on the lake shore. 
We saw seeds flying in the air. 
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We saw the touch-me-not throw its seeds. 

We found nine kinds of seeds in our garden. 

Second point ; 

Each child selected a card of seeds from the collection 
and describes as follows : 

“ My seeds will fly in the air. 

They look like feathers. Milkweed seeds will fly in the air, too, 
Some of my seeds have wings.” 

Another said, 

“ My seeds have stickers 

I found all these seeds on my dress.” 

This lesson was ‘followed by a drawing lesson, for the 
purpose of observing more closely the structure of seeds 
adapted to means of distribution. 

Afterward children sang “ Dainty Milkweed Babies.” 
Music found in Elinor Smith’s Song Book, Part II. 


Outline of Preparatory Geography for 


November. 


Grade I. Grade II. 








Formation of soil from sand-| Solution; crystallization; effect 
stone, limestone, granite, shale.jof heat on solution. Limestone, 
Daily observations of weather.|sandstone, shale, granite. I ffect 
Effect of change of seasons onjof change of season on land- 





landscape. eng. Weather observations. 
8 | 
.. 5,| Surfaces of limestone, sand-| Salt quartz, and alum crys- 
& © %/ stone, granite, shale showing’ 1. 
30 weathering. | 3 
Ss | 





Selected specimens of lime-| Different colored quartz crys- 
stone, sandstone, granite, shale.|tals. 


Color, 
Paint 











° 
1o) 
e : 
72 5 Illustrate stories. Illustrate stories. 
° 
ef 
oo 
< 
WEIGHT. | 
7 Compare weight of equal size! 
2 pieces of limestone, sandstone, Comparative number of faces 
E shale, granite. lin different crystals. 
a TIME. Compare number of cloudy 
= Compare number of cloudy|days with number of rainy days 
days with number of clear days|0f last month, with September. 





|of last week. Which was! 
warmer? 





A Combination Exercise. 
Spelling, Language and Ethics. 


By M. S. T. 
S any teacher at her wits end to know how to combine 
| her studies in order to get them all in? 

The following plan has helped me to solve the prob- 
lem, for it includes spelling, language and ethics. Previous 
to dictation, I drill on the spelling of the more difficult 
words, sometimes allowing the most difficult of all to remain 
on the board, for I think it better to copy a word than spell 
it incorrectly. Allowing the pupils to end the stories as 
they please furnishes an opportunity for originality ; and 
morals self taught are always the most effective. The exer- 
cises are short, that they may not infringe on time allotted 
to other studies. 

Dictation. 

When Willie came to school this morning he saw a piece 
of orange peel on the sidewalk. He stopped and pushed it 
off into the gutter. 

Now you may write and tell me what you think his reason 
was for pushing it off. 


Frank’s father gave him a five-cent piece Wednesday 
morning. On his way to school Frank spent a cent for. 
candy. The lady made a mistake and gave him back five 
pennies. 

What do you think Frank did? 


Maud was on her way to the store for her ntamma. Jast 








ahead of her she saw a little girl drop a cent. Maud ran 
and picked it up. 


Write-what you think Maud did with it. 


Herbert and Fred were snowballing with their playmates 
after school. Fred tried to hit a post, but the snowball 
went through a bay-window instead. 

Now what do you think he did about it? 


Mary had the mumps and had to stay home from school 
a week. While she was sick, Jennie picked a bunch of 
violets and carried to her. 

What do you think Mary thought when she saw Jennie 
come in with the flowers? 


Mabel did not know how to do one example in arith- 
metic, and Alice had a perfect slate. By turning her head 
a little, Mabel could see Alice’s slate. 

What do you think she did? 


A Breath of the Woods 
in Winter. 


“Down to Sleep.” 

By ELten M. HoLpEN, Lowell, Mass. 
November woods are bare and still; 

November days are clear and bright; 
Each noon burns up the morning’s chill; 

The morning’s snow is gone by night; 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 

As through the woods I reverent creep 
Watching all things lie “ down to sleep.” 


I never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to smell and soft to touch, 
The forest sifts, and shapes aud spreads; 

I never knew before how much 
Of human sound there is in such 

Low tones as through the forest sweeps 
When all wild things lie “ down to sleep.” 
Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down full in my sight; 

I hear their chorus of “ good night;” 

And half I smile and half I weep, 
Listening while they lie “ down to sleep.” 
November days are bare and still; 

November days are bright and good: 
Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill; 

Life’s night rests fuet which long have stood; 
Some warm, soft bed in field or wood 

The mother will not fail to keep 
Where we can “ lay us down to sleep.”— H. H. 


One winter we had in our school-room a dainty, inter- 
esting and altogether satisfactory window box. 

It was so simple, so easily arranged, entirely inexpensive, 
and gave such pleasure to all who saw it that it seemed to 
me other teachers would like to try one, too. The children 
can help arrange it and that will greatly increase their enjoy- 
ment and interest. 

I took a plain wooden box, one that had come from the 
grocers, about six inches wide and eighteen inches long, 
and painted it rather a pale shade of sage green. When 
dry I painted a few sprays of Pussy Willow on one side and 
holly on the other. Then I was ready to gather what was 
to be the contents of this window box. 

It so happened just at this time that several of the older 
children of my class, — they range from seven to ten in age, 
and know my ways pretty well,— came to me and said, 
“ Miss H, the next time you spend a noon in the woods 
please let us go with you?” 

“Why, yes,” I said, “I’m going to do just that to-morrow 
if the weather is fine. I shall bring a basket of lunch, you 
do the same, and what a picnic we will have all by our- 
selves |” 

This answer seemed to meet their highest approval. I 
need not tell you that those children were the busiest and 
best of little folks that day and the next too—no need of 
governing them. The next morning was pleasant, the chil- 
dren were at school in good season, and not one forgot a 
lunch basket. Noon came and we started off, O, such a 
happy, merry ¢crowd ! 
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Our school is on the outskirts of a city and we soon 
reached the woods and sat down to eat our dinners on some 
rock near a pretty brook. It was quite late in the season, 
the last of October or possibly the first of November, but I 
remember the ground had not frozeri hard. It was one of 
those mild, quiet lovely days that sometimes come at this 
time of the year. How still and peaceful it seemed out 
there in the woods. 

I had just been reading for the hundredth time perhaps, 
that little poem by H. H. entitled “ Down to Sleep” and I 
repeated a part of it for the children. Although a little 
beyond their years it was by no means lost on them. 

By this time they had left their seats and were pressing as 
near to me as they could, so I told them of the box I had 
painted for the school-room and wished to fill with any 
wild plants from the woods, that we might see them spring- 
ing up, growing and blooming in the winter, so soon to 
come. Each child assured me that he would help fill it, 
and was anxious to find something at once. I told them to 
mark whatever they would like to have in it and if I could I 
would take up some of the roots. In the edge of the woods 
we came to an old apple tree with a large cavity in one side 
of the trunk. 

This was partly filled with the decayed part of the tree, 
fairly pulverized, so it looked like soil only of a rich brown 
color. Just what I wanted to mix with good garden soil for 
my box! Had we not found this I would have searched 
for an oak or a maple in the same condition. 

Soon we came to some pretty varieties of ferns, maiden- 
hair, sword and lady ferns, and although they had “ lain 
down to sleep’ we could see by the dry leaves and stems 
what they were. We took roots of each of them for the 
centre or the box, because they would grow taller than the 
other plants. We found some Jacks-in-the-Pulpit (Arisema 
Triphyllum) and by digging down several inches secured 
the turnip-shaped bulbs. This plant grows in damp places, 
and may be known in the autumn by its heavy bunch of 
red berries. Growing near them was the delicate cleavers 
vine (Galium Aparine) trailing on the ground, and the 
orchid that bears curious pouched-shaped pink flowers 
called lady’s slipper (Cypripedium acaule.) 

Then we found a spot where the partridge plum vine 
(Mitchella repens) had woven a carpet beautiful to behold 
and close beside were the glossy shining leaves of the gold 
thread (Coptis trifolia.) 

We got roots of violets and buttercups, saxifrage and 
innocence (Houstonia ccerulia) clover and wood sorrell, 
more ferns, tiny delicate low growing varieties ; and last of 
all two plants that we valued highly, as they are somewhat 
rare w.th us, dog-tooth violet, (Erythronium Americanum) 
and rattlesnake plantain (Goodyera repens.) The leaves of 
the last are curiously netted with white lines. All these I 
cut back and planted in the box, scattered a little grass 
seed over them, watered well and placed in the cellar for a 
week or ten days. Then they were carried to the school- 
room and given the sunniest window we had. 


At Christmas time every little plant was beginning to 
start. O how the children did rejoice when the first green 
shoots appeared! As they grew taller day by day they were 
watched and tended with never failing interest. The chil- 
dren were allowed to take turns in watering them, and one 
morning Sylvia, whose turn it was, utterly forgetting time, 
place and all things beside in her delight, called out, “Oh, 
Miss H, there are buds on the violets.” To put it mildly, 
I was thankful it was just time for recess so all could greet 
the precious buds. 

How they clustered around that box and counted the 
buds and tried to calculate the time that must elapse before 
they would begin to open. 

About the last of February our box certainly was a pretty 
sight. The lady’s slipper was just coming into bloom, the 
violets and bluets were covered with flowers, the Jacks 
stood erect and solemn in the pulpits, the vines were stray- 
ing over the edges of the box, and the ferns, the graceful 
ferns, — well, just try a box of these common little wild- 
wood flowers ; call them weeds who will, but see if they are 
not pleasant companions, especially in cold and snowy days. 
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Study of the Promethea Moth. 


By CLAYTINA COLEMAN, Troy Female Seminary, Troy, N. Y. 


ATE last autumn the children were told to look upon the 
L lilac bushes for cocoons of the Promethea moth. 
For several mornings afterward, little hands came filled 
with the results of their search. The cocoons were placed 
in flower pots in the windows where they would receive 
moisture and light. 
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One morning in early summer on entering the school- 
room, the teacher was greeted with joyous shouts of, “ Oh, 
Miss C.,a moth is out!” Many more came out during the 
next few days. Several were allowed to take flight ; others 
were chloroformed by the teacher after school hours, for 
future study. When questions as to the fate of the moths 
were asked by the children, the teacher explained how 
short was the life of the insect and how some had been put 
to sleep only a little sooner that they might study them. 

Enough moths were captured so that each child as well as 
teacher was provided with a specimen. Then came the 
careful study of the insect — the head, thorax, abdomen and 
appendages — as to form, size, surface, color and number of 
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parts. The result of one child’s observation was compared 
with that of another. Each child was required to gain the 
truth herself. 


Throughout the study the children compared the moth 
with insects previously studied, vz.: the grasshopper and 
honey bee. Special attention was given to the adaptation 
of parts to uses. For instance, the mouth parts of the 
moth were contrasted with those of the grasshopper, the 
children readily seeing that the former were adapted for 
liquid foods, the latter for solids. 

The teacher constantly supplemented the children’s 
knowledge with many facts which they could not gain 
- through their own observation. 

Following the description of the insect, came that 
intensely interesting part, the life of the moth. In this 
work the teacher often appealed to the experience and 
previous knowledge of the children. 

Beginning with the perfect insect, its existence from the 
time it leaves the cocoon was carefully traced — the laying 
of the eggs, the death of the parent, the growth and devel- 
of the larva from the leaving of the egg until the making of 
the cocoon. A description of the larva was gained by means 
of a picture and the great differences between the moth and 
larva were emphasized. 

After the observation and oral expression during the 
general lesson hour, came the written reproduction with pen 
and ink during the language hour. The children were 
required to make their first efforts the best, and with few 
exceptions, these reproductions were not copied. Those 
which showed the most thought and care were mounted 
where they could be seen by friends of the school. 

One hour a week is devoted to color. For two or three 
weeks the children spent that hour in painting the cocoon 
and moth; each child having either a cocoon or moth 
which was first lightly sketched, then colored. The best of 
the water colors were, likewise, mounted. 

It may seem that children would tire of such continuous 
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study, but it was found that much more enthusiasm was 
manifest at the end of the study than at any other time, 
and several of the children expressed a desire to make 
collections of moths and butterflies during the summer 
vacation. 





Phonics in First Grade. 


By Mina H. Havens, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
| ERETOFORE Miss A ’s work in phonics had not 





been a satisfaction to herself. It had not blossomed 

forth with any astonishing results such as she had 
heard and read of. It was simply a grind to Miss A 
and anything but a joy forever to the class. 

When school opened last fall and she, refreshed and 
rested from her long vacation, came back to this beauti- 
ful little city, situated so near the great inland sea 
and surrounded by these grand snow-capped mountains, 
entered her school-room that September morning with the 
fixed and firm determination that where the owners of those 
sunny faces and willing hands came to another milestone in 
their school lives they should march out of that door 
possessing, at least, a solid foundation for their future use in 
phonic work. 

Accordingly she outlined a method of her own, to which 
she has daily adhered most closely, and which has proven 
itself to be in her case a successful one. 

In briefly sketching a lesson below she hopes to aid some 
fellow teacher, who, like herself, has been going through 
the phonetic period in a mechanical and uncertain way. 

To begin with, a sufficient number of separate sounds to 
enable the child to form simple words were thoroughly 
taught, this being accomplished by patient, systematic drill, 
and by the use of as many different devices as the teacher. 

4st Step—The children are put at ease and pure tones 
cultivated by a few simple breathing exercises. 

2nd Step—They are then asked to listen attentively to 
what is going to be said. Sentences similar to the following 
ones are given, the italicised words being sounded slowly 
and plainly by the teachers while the children perform the 
action. 

You may c/ap~. You may jump. You may dow. You 
may furn. 

Show me the fa/ms of your hands. 

Show me your &/thand. Touch the floor. 

Point to the fad/ ; to the clock ; to me etc., etc., etc. 

grad Step.—A review drill is then given by writing rapidly 
upon the board all the different sounds the children have 
been previously taught and requiring them to be given as 
quickly and quietly as possible. Many devices are resorted 
to in this drill to keep up the interest and enthusiasm of 
the little ones; but the following are two they particularly 
enjoy. 

A tree is drawn upon the board and the marked letters 
written, with colored crayon, among the branches —a child 
is allowed to name all the birds [sounds] he can make 
talk. 

A bicycle being previously drawn and the marked letters 
placed at regular intervals around the tire, a child is 
permitted to have the privilege of ‘‘ riding” the wheel if he 
can give the sounds. 

¢th Step--A new sound is then introduced and drilled 
upon in many ways until the class is perfectly familiar with it. 

5th Step—Words containing the new sound are then 
written and marked while they, as a class, or individually, 
sound and pronounce them at sight. 

They are asked to add to this list, words of their own 
containing that sound, which are sometimes written upon 
the board and sounded. 

6th Step—Next a few unfamiliar words are given to test 
the child’s power of making out words for himself and it is 
with great eagerness they look forward to these “new” 
words each day, feeling very proud and happy [and 
expressing their joy in various ways] when they are able to 
tell them quickly. Sometimes instead of writing these 
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words upon the board they are allowed to draw from a box, 
or better still a hat, a slip of paper upon which is written or 
printed one or more words for them to sound and 
pronounce. 

7th Step.—Tbey are now sent back to their seats to copy, 
mark and sound quietly to themselves the list of words 
containing the new sound taught that day. 

The rapidity with which the new sounds were introduced 
was determined wholly by the ability of the class; but a 
sound was never left until the pupils were able to recognize 
it at a glance in whatever place or combination they 
chanced to see it, because the success of the work depends 
entirely upon the thoroughness with which these sounds are 
taught and their constant and judicious application. 

Following are some of the kinds of seat work used in 
applying these lessons. 

Copying marked letters from the board. Simple words 
made from these letters. Copying marked words taught in 
lesson. 

Writing all the sounds that can be remembered and an 
example given of each. 

Words sounded by teacher and children write them. 

A certain sound designated — pupils select, and copy, 
from a paragraph, all words containing that sound. 

Making lists of familiar words. Envelopes distributed, 
containing the marked letters printed upon small squares of 
cardboard, to be used as word builders. 

Sounds given by teacher, children make the characters 
which represent them. 

Making lists of words from simple phonic charts. 


Courteous Notes to Parents. 


From a Primary Principal to her Friend. 


Graytown, Oct. 28, 1894. 
My dear Miss Winter: — 

Which of the immortals was it who 
said, “Trifles make perfection ; but perfection is no trifle? ”’ 
One of those trifles which make or mar perfection occured 
this afternoon, and this evening I’m going to free my mind 
to you. I wish we could sit down and “ talk it over” as we 
used last year when any question came up. 

To-day I sat at my desk writing much later than usual, 
that all the reports might be in on time. As I put away the 
last sheet, the clock outside struck six and I went hurriedly 
down to the cloak room. There I saw the wraps of one of 
my new teachers, a bright young girl, who had had excellent 
training ; but is now getting her first real experience. She 
has done wonderfully well, too. I put on my hat and then 
stopped at her door to bid her good-night and to advise her 
to go home, as she would need both strength and enthusiasm 
next spring and must not use it all the first month. 

As I glanced in at the door, she sat there at her desk, her 
head on her arms, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
Perhaps it is needless to say that I did not go home just 
then, although it was six, or that we settled down for a long 
talk. I’m not going to bore you with a long account of our 
conversation. ‘These are the facts in brief: 

She had been very much troubled by one boy’s attendance. 
He had had five tardinesses and eight absences during the 
month, and the day before I suggested that she write to Mrs. 
Murphy and ask her to see that he was more regular here- 
after. She had sent the note and this noon had received a 
reply, such a reply as only Mrs. Murphy (who stands as the 
personification of an aroused mother) could write. You or 
I would have laughed; but Nell,— well, she thought her 
month’s work a failure? 

In her desire to be very decided Nell had almost forgot- 
ten to be courteous, and, when I saw the note she sent, I was 
not at all surprised at the reply she had received. I saw 
both notes as Mrs. Murphy had obligingly written her answer 
on the other side of Nell’s. Here they are as nearly as I 
can remember. 
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GrayTown, Oct. 27, 1894. 
Mrs. Murphy: — 


Dick was tardy again this noon. This is the fifth time 
this month. He has been absent eight times beside. If he is going to 
stay in this room he must be here on time every day. He isn’t smart 
enough to stay out half the time and keep up with his class. 


Miss Brown: — 

I got your note. I send Dick when I don’t need him to 
home. He is just as smart and able to keep up as any boy in your 
room. He was alright last year. If he don’t keep up now it’s cause you 
don’t show him right. Why don’t you write to Miss Jones bout her 
boy’s being late, out riding round with her half the afternoon yesterday? 
You needn’t send me no more notes. You just tend to teaching Dick 
when he is there. 


Mary Murpry. 


Now, from Mrs. Murphy’s standpoint, her note was a fair 
reply to Miss Brown’s. The first, to her mind was a chal- 
lenge. She took it as an implied insult to her boy’s ability, 
entirely overlooking the main point, of the effect his irregular 
attendance would have on his work and she answered 
accordingly. 

I felt very sorry both for Nell and for Mrs. Murphy, and 
blamed myself that I had not asked to see the note before it 
was sent. However Nell went home comforted and I came 
home to meditate on the question of notes in general. 
This is the conclusion I have reached at the present time. 

At our next teacher’s meeting we will discuss the subject 
of “ Notes to Parents” and after suggestions and discussion 
I shall assign some imaginary cases to each of these girls to 
write up. You know they always give me young girls for 
assistants and I am very glad they do. 

Do you want my points? 

First, especially if you have something unpleasant to say 
use pretty paper, ink and your very best hand-writing. 
Money put into a pretty box of stationary for school use, is 
money well-spent. A note nicely written on pretty note- 
paper impresses Mrs. Murphy more favorably at the outset 
than one scribbled with a lead pencil on a sheet of quarter 
cap, the corner turned down and the address on the fold in 
lieu of an envelope. 

Then begin your letter just as you would one to any lady 
with whom you are slightly acquainted,— Dear Mrs. 
To be sure the “ Dear” is only a form ; but it is a commonly 
accepted one and why should you omit it in this case when 
you admit its use in others? It makes your letter sound 
unnecessarily formal and cold. 

Then as to the body of your letter,— make it just as 
pleasant, just as courteous, as you can. It will be just as 
effective, generally more so. If Nell had written :— 

Dear Mrs. Murphy: — 


I have been hoping you would call at the school, 
as I wish to have a little talk with you about Dick. We would 
like to have you see what we are doing and the children are always very 
much encouraged and helped by the parents’ interest. 

I am very anxious that Dick should do well this year. He is a bright, 
capable boy, and will have no difficulty in accomplishing the work if he is 
regular and punctual in attendance. 


Can you not help him in this respect? He has already been absent 
eight times and tardy five. 


I sometimes think that no one but the teacher can realize how much 
every half day’s work means. We try to make every hour precious and 
do not want our boys and girls to lose any of them if it can be helped. 

Cordially yours, 
NELLIE A. BRowN. 
wouldn’t she have received a different answer? 

If a pleasant note does not prove a help sometimes other 
means have to be resorted to, I admit ; but I am firmly con- 
vinced that more will be gained by a courteous one than by 
a curt demand. What do you think? I expect my girls 
will say “‘but that seems like being politic,” and if they do 
I shall refer them to Webster that they may discover that 
politic means “ wise, prudent, sagacious ” as well as “ artful, 
cunning.” I do not wish to give up that word as used in its 
“ good sense ”’ yet-a-while. 

If you have any suggestions that might be added to mine, 
let me have them as soon as convenient. How is the work 
going on in the new field? Have you grown to feel at 
home in it yet? Write me all about it. 

And now, good night, 

Very sincerely your friend, 
' Fipeuia KInc. 
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Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Died Cetober 7, 1894. 


Dr. Holmes. 


“The death of Dr. Holmes extinguishes the last lingering 
star of what was a constellation of American genius. He 
was, in the prime of his powers, the companion and asso- 
ciate of Hawthorne, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, 
Emerson, Prescott and Ticknor. His life spanned the sec- 
ond great day of American literature from its earliest 
‘sunrise hour to that present twilight which, let us hope, goes 
before another splendid dawning.” 


“The lonelinessof old age was deeply felt by Dr. Holmes, 
and yet he was such an optimist that he never allowed his 
years to stand between him and the heart of humanity. He 
lived in constant touch with his kind. Few men have 
grown old so gracefully.” 


A Message for Teachers. 


Perhaps in all the writings of Dr. Holmes there is nothing 
that comes with such direct force to teachers as the closing 
verse of that wonderfully inspiring poem, Zhe Chambered 
Nautilus.—Epv. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 
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This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main,— 

The venturesome bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 

In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare, 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The shape of the Nautilus is much like that of 
the little brown snail we see crawling in our gardens ; 
but the shell of the Nautilus is a lovely white, and 
much larger than that of the snail. Down among 
the bright sea mosses and dark kelp of the Pacific 
ocean the Nautilus lives, right on the bed of the 
ocean. 

When the funny little animal which lives in the 
shell is first hatched from the egg, he has a roof of 
lime over his back; but when, like all babies, he 
begins to grow older and larger, he makes his 
house larger, adding more and more rooms, until, 
after he is several years old, his house is divided 
into several rooms, just as our homes are. 

The Nautilus is a busy little fellow, and works all 
the time. Little by little he builds all around and 
over him a roof and walls of lime, except in front, 
where he leaves an open place for a front door. 

After awhile his room is too large to be warm and 
cosy, so he builds a partition or wall across the shell, 
shutting off a part of the house, and in this partition 
he leaves a tiny little 
window. He keeps on 
building more and 
more of the wall and 
roof in his outside 
room, making it larger 
to suit his growing 
body, until it is again 
too large to please 
him, and he is ready for an- 
other partition. But now we 
shall see what a wise little fel- 
low our Nautilus is. Before 
he builds his new partition, he 
plays he is a little plumber, 
and lays pipe or tube from the 
little window in the first partition, to the place where the 
window is to be in the new one, making it run from 
room to room, just as the hot water pipes run from the water 
tank in your mamma’s kitchen, through the walls and into 
the bathroom. Thus he goes on making room after room, 
with the water-pipes running through each, and all the 
while the shell is growing larger and larger. 

As he builds each little room it is filled with water, and 
this makes the shell so heavy that it stays on the bed of the 
ocean; but when Nautilus grows hungry or tired of the 
ocean bed, he does the funniest thing. He pumps all the 
water out of his house, through the little pipes, and when 
this is done the shell is so light that it rises right up to the 
surface of the water, and the Nautilus looks out of the front 
door, which is always open, and sees the warm sunbeams 
dancing on the water, and the happy sea-gulls flying over 
the waves, dipping their wings in the spray. 

When Nautilus has eaten his breakfast and taken a good 
long breath of fresh air, all he has to do is to draw the salt 
water back into his shell, and it is made so heavy again that 
it sinks straight down to the bottom of the ocean. 

If you were to cut the shell of the Nautilus through 
vertically, you would see all the different rooms where he 
used to live ; but it seems a pity to break into the rooms 
after the doors were closed and so securely locked long 
ago. 








“ The ship of pearl.” 





*(This charming account of the Nautilus is adapted from August 
Child-Garden. By the courtesy of the editor of that publication we are 
able to present the accompanying the dainty little picture of the wonder- 
ful “ spiral.”—Ep.) 
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Korean Children. 


(This subject will be of timely interest in these war times in Asia, when 
Korea is the centre of the world’s interest. ‘Ihe teacher can sketch this 
little outline upon the board and teach the children many things at 
once.—ED.) 


By Kate GANNETT WELLS. 


MERICAN boys and girls who think they have a hard 
time at home would have a great deal harder time if 
they lived in Korea. They might like, however, being 

invited to go to school, only they could not refuse the invi- 
tation. There are no public schools in Korea, and every 
rich man must establish a school 
for his own boys and invite the 
fellows they like best, but whose 
fathers are poor, to study with 
them, — perhaps forty in all. 

Boys need not go to school till 
they are six years old, but when 
once there they must stay for 
six years. The first. thing they 
do is to learn by heart a kind of 
spelling book of two thousand 
words, for each word is given in 
both the Chinese and Korean 
tongue. Each line consists of four 
words and tells some fact, — “‘ The heaven is dark,” “ The 
sky is broad,” etc. Then children sit on cushions before 
their desk and repeat the lesson aloud twenty-five times, 
asking questions and having it explained to them just as we 
do here. 

Each child is trusted to keep his own marks. To do 
this he has a counter about seven inches long and two 
inches wide, made out of stiff oiled paper. It has many 
little openings, like doors, which mark the numbers, and 
each time he repeats the lesson he opens a door. If by 
chance he does not count fair or is naughty, he has to stand 
on a block or be whipped on the leg, but he is never put in 
a class, for they have no classes, each one does the best he 
can. 

He learns to write while he is learning to spell; and as 
there are fifty thousand Chinese characters he is always 
learning. When he has been at school a year he studies 
what we should call the little duties of little citizens at home 
and abroad, and learn also by heart rules and golden texts — 
about thirteen books of them—until he knows them per- 
fectly. Then he begins to study what American boys do,— 
geography, arithmetic, history and poetry. He is considered 
stupid when he is grown up if he does not know all the 
names of the four hundred Korean counties. He has a 
good time, however, for geography, history, and poetry are 
partly learned by playing games about them. He even does 
his mathematics by counting sticks and tables, just as little 
children do here. 

When he is eighteen he may go to a military school and 
learn rifle practice, and the flag service of forty-eight flags, 
and Chinese pass-words and how to give the countersign and 
challenge and answer. If he is going to be a cavalry officer, 
he will do more than a circus rider; not only jumping from 
one horse to another when he rides out, but swinging him- 
self quickly under the body of the horse so that he need not 
be hit by a bullet. If he wishes to be a musician, he prac- 
tices on thirty-five different kinds of instruments, and wears 
a scarlet robe and a blue silk belt, and a hat shaped like a 
bird. If he becomes so famous that he is musician to the 
royal family, he has the honor of a yellow dress and blue 
belt, and yellow hat trimmed with gold. But if he is going 
to be a literary man, he will write on the thinnest paper he 
can find, and piles his sheet on top of each other till they 
reach from the floor as high as his chin. Then he has done 
a “chin ;”’ and if he is always very industrious he may do 
two or three chins before he dies. 

There is one thing Korean boys have to do which our 
American boys might not like, yet perhaps some very 
chivalric boy might be willing to suffer instead of having the 
President’s little Ruth punished. But in Korea, when the 
prince is naughty it is against the law to punish him, so the 
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companion he loves most has to be punished instead of him, 
by standing on a block just big enough for his feet, not an 
half inch more. Try it for half an hour and see how it hurts. 

Korean young ladies are first-rate cooks. They know 
more about cooking and sewing than about their books. 
Each one is very ambitious to set the table well, and to have 
the dishes of food look handsomely, such as salads, jellies, 
meats, and water-ices in the shape of fruits. In Korea they 
invent ways of arranging dishes of food two and three feet 
high, so as to produce contrasts of color by the kind of food 
served. They cook rice in all sorts of ways; wiser than 
other Asiatic nations, they eat beef twice a day. 

Then the girls acquire another art,—that of sending mes- 
sages to each other. They study the words until they 
choose the most elegant ones, and then say them over and 
over to the servant until she knows them by heart and goes 
off on the errand. Such messages would sound very formal 
to us, but in Korea the more formal they are the more do 
they prove that the sender is a lady. And as each one wants 
to be the queen’s private secretary, each one takes such 
great pains with her handwriting that it is wonderful. 

Korean women dress as we do, or should do if we did not 
have such small waists. The queen herself is specially 
taught by the queen dowager (may she like her!) ; and 
though she must know more about books than the other 
court ladies, she must also understand how to cook and sew. 
After all, it is not very bad to be a Korean girl or wife, for 
the men always treat women well, though it is better to be 


an American girl and go to the public school. — Every 
Other Sunday. 


For bud and for bloom and for balm-laden breeze, 

For the singiog of birds from the hills to the seas, 

For the beauty of dawn and the brightness of noon, 

For the light in the light of the stars and the moon, 
We thank Thee, gracious God.— Sel. 
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By A. C. BoypgN, Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Moo of the lines of observation suggested for October 
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can be continued into November. Caterpillars and 

cocoons can still be collected and placed in boxes for 
the winter nest. It is best to keep these boxes in a cool, 
moist place corresponding as far as possible to the natural 
conditions. The observation of the habits of spiders in the 
boxes suggested in the previous paper can be continued. 


Preparation for Winter. 


In the general lessons in connection with the morning 
talks interest the children in watching the changes in animal 
life that indicate the approach of winter. These talks may 
be introduccd by some broad question that shall stimulate 
outside observation and thought, and the children can 
report from time to time in their simple way. How many . 
kinds of birds can you find now? What do they find to 
eat? Do you hear them sing in the morning? Where do 
they live? Where are the birds that were here during the 
summer? Why do they go to another part of the country? 
What birds do we see and hear as they fly in flocks high up 
in the air? Which way are they flying? How does the 
flock fly? Why do you think they make so much noise? 
An interesting articles for teachers on the migration of birds 
is to be found in the October number of the /opular 
Educator. Do not try to fill the children with information, 
but give just enough to stimulate them to further observa- 
tion and questioning. 

Are the frogs still to be found in the pond? Are there as 
many as in the summer? Where can they go for the 
winter? Do you find toads in the gardens now? Where 
have they gone? Where do you find them early in the 
spring? What are the turtles and snakes going to do during 
the winter? These questions are to interest the children in 
the hibernating habits of animals, to lead them to think of 
the protection from the cold and 6f the resting time of the 
cold-blooded animals. 
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What insects have you seen? Where were they? What 
has become of the rest? Have you found any eggs of 
insects on the trees or fences? A walk with the children 
after school on some warm day will open their eyes to much 
that is new about animal habits. Turn over the boards and 
stones, and look into the crevices in the sunny side of a 
stone wall, and under the rails of fences, dig about the 
decayed stumps of trees, tear off strips of the old bark. 
. What are the insects doing in these places: Do you see 
why the birds and the insects should go off at the same 
time? 

Language.—The younger children can write short sen- 
tences describing some of their observations, while the older 
ones can write you a letter telling of the preparation of the 
animals for winter. Selected bits of literature on the 
autumn changes may serve as a basis of interesting talks, 
and furnish material for repeated readings till the children 
get and express the beautiful thought in lines. Be sure 
that the children enjoy these selections rather than regard 
them as a task. Some of these selections will be worth 
while copying and memorizing. 


How Fishes Live. 


The fish is a good subject for the more extended observa- 
tion of the month. A gold-fish is a glass jar may easily be 
obtained at any naturalist’s store in the city, and with it 
water plants to keep the water pure so that it will require 
but little if any changing. The cakes of prepared food are 
the best for the fish and can be obtained with the fish. If 
this material is not feasible, the older boys can catch some 
small fish with a net, and they can be kept in an ordinary 
jar. The fishes should not be handled in catching them, and 
the water should be changed each day, or some plants that 
grow under water, should be planted in the jar with a few 
stones. The aeration of the water can be increased by 
pouring in water from stich a height as to form bubbles of air. 
The fish can be fed with prepared fish food or with ordinary 
meal, but not with animal food to any extent. Do not give 
crackers or bread containing salt. 

In the lowest grades oral lessons can best be given to 
groups of children in such a way that all can observe with 
the least direction from the teacher. Some of the words 
used can become a part of the new vocabulary to be used in 
forming sentences to be read and written by the children. 

For the first lesson with older children let them write 
what they see without specific directions from the teacher ; 
this record serves as a guide for the directed observation. 

The child’s own observation is the best starting point. 
For other exercises questions may be placed on the board 
to guide the observations of the groups of children, or to 
direct them at recess when they can get closer to the fish. 
This is followed by written sentences in answer to the ques- 
tions, and new words should be written on the board for the 
children as they ask for them. These observations will lead 
to interesting questions on the adaptation of fish to its 
environment. 

The following points may be suggestive :— What is the 
shape of the fish? (long body, pointed head.) How does 
the outside of a fish feel? (slippery.) With what is it 
covered? (scales.) How are the scales arranged? (folded 
over each other like shingles.) Which way do the scales 
point? (backward.) Has the fish any neck? How do 
.these things help the fish slip through the water? Find the 
_ fins, where are they? (along the back, on the under side, on 
the side, and the tail.) Which fins does it use to push 
itself forward? Can you think why it should have a fin 
along the back? Which are the arm fins? Which are the 
Jeg fins? Watch it use them to rise and fall in the water? 
What kind of eyes has it? Where are they? How are 
they different from yours? Watch the fish eat, how does 
it do it? Does it chew the food? Has it any teeth? 
Interest the children in the breathing, noticing the open 
mouth, and the moving gill covers, trace the water through 
the mouth, over the red gills and out through the gill covers. 
How do you know there is air in water? Notice the 
bubbles of air when water is poured in, also the bubbles on 
the inside of a glass of water standing in a warm room. 
What do fishes eat in the pond? What do they do when 
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the ice forms on the top of the water? What animals eat 
fish? How do-they try to protect themselves? A fish 
brought in from the market will help them observe some 
things more clearly, ¢. g. the fins, the gills, the scales, and 
the teeth. Suspend it where they can examine it at recess 
or at other times. 

Expression— Teach them to sketch the fish, noting 
especially the shape of the body, the position of the fins, 
the position of the mouth, eyes, and gill covers. Use the 
facts in the regular language exercises by teaching the new 
words in preparation for written sentences. Imagine your- 
self a fish and write about your house, what you see and do 
in the water. Encourage individual and original observa- ; 
tions and expressions. Select reading exercises about the | 
habits of fishes, ¢.g. “Leaves from Nature’s Story Book,” Vol. 
II. Avoid mechanical ways of teaching, be a guide not an 
encyclopedia. Prepare yourself for the lesson by watching 
the fish and by thinking of its life. The observation of its 
habits and thoughts of its adaptations should lead to feelings | 
of kindness towards fishes. 





** Only a loving word! 
But it made a weak heart strong; 
And helped a tempted soul to choose 
The right instead of the wrong. 


Only a loving word! 
But it made the angels smile ; 

And what it is worth, perhaps we'll know 
After a little while.” 


Vertical Writing. 


By Mase. L. Brown, Boston. 


OW it is “vertical writing:” and it has evidently 
N “come to stay.” I remember, not so very many 
decades past, while still serving my novitiate, struggling 
with considerable labor and energy to gain for myself, and 
for my class, that so-much-to-be-desired “ fifty-two degree 
slant,”’ which should be the foundation of the uniform per- 
fection to come. And now in the ripeness of my experience, 
I am striving to forget that a line ever slants under any 
circumstances ; with but medium success so far, as a criti- 
cism made me aware last week, when in the pride of my 
my heart, I called a compatriot to view my elaborately 
written vertical copy. 

She gazed upon it for a moment, and then remarked, 
“ Excellent ; only one fault. It isn’t vertical.” 

However this change of old habits is a very minor matter 
compared’ with the advantages we are gaining. How the 
new system assists discipline with the doing away with the 
side position, which was so conducive to awkward and 
injurious attitudes, and which made it so easy to “ turn 
round.” 

I do not know when I have been so pleased with the 
immediate results of a new method and have seen so few 
difficulties to combat in establishing it. My own class 
(second year children) is taking it up with ease and doing 
very well. They like it, and seem, themselves to understand 
its advantages. One little girl told me this week that “she 
liked the new writing, because she could see the spelling 
words on Alice’s slate as easy as print, and then she knew 
if hers were right!” 

Just one word about another phase of the subject of 
writing. Do any teachers feel as I do, I wonder, that we 
make but poor preparation for the writing in the grammar 
departments ? 

I have seen many times such beautiful and uniform work 
with pencil and then such a “slump” for a year or so while 
the child was learning to use the pen. Sometimes I think 
I would like to try the experiment of beginning writing the 
eighth month of the school year, and then teaching the use 
of the pen before the shapes of the letters. 

The slate and pencil are not the tools the child will use— 
after his three years in the primary school,— and are we 
logical in teaching him to write at all, before we give him 
the proper tools and teach him the right way to use them? 
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For Primary Department.* 
The Study of Fruits. 


By Cuar.es B, Scott, State Normal School, C swego, N.Y. 


E have studied the plant as a whole, and in its 
relations to its surroundings, to soil, water, air and 


sun. We have investigated the relation of the 
parts, root, stem, leaf and flower, to the whole plant and to 
each other, and have learned something of the special use 
or function of each. 

As at this season seeds are being ripened and scattered 
all about us, we have placed special emphasis on the seed, 
its formation, protection, and dissemination. During the 
bright October days our boys and girls have seen the 
dandelion and thistle and milkweed seeds, and hosts of 
others, flying through the air, and have 
learned, perhaps, in their manufacture of 
baskets and furniture out of burdock 
burrs, how and why they are scattered. 

If the teacher has been wise, her -. 
pupils have talked and written about the .2\4a@ 
seeds, and perhaps have made drawings 
of them. They have expressed that 
with which they have been impressed. 

Has the little seed, for whose forma- 
tion, protection, and dissemination all 
nature seems to be co-operating, led them 
to think? Has it interested them? Has 
it given them a glimpse of the great thought, of the 
purpose back of it? Has the study of plant and flower 
and seed helped them to see a little more clearly and to #// 
a little more truthfully? Then the work has been a success, 
although not a name nor a fact of structure or classification 
is remembered. 

But the bright October days have gone, and with them 
the sunshine and flowers and butterflies. Perhaps the days 
are gloomy ; clouds have succeeded sunshine. The leaves 
are falling and the branches are becoming bare. The milk- 
weed is shrivelled and shapeless, its cradle empty, its seed 
babies scattered. The plant world seems to be dying. 


Looking Back from the Fruit. 


Is this the end? Can we study plants now? Yes; no 
better time for some phases of plant study. The work of 
the plant is completed. What has it done? What is the 
result of all its labor? ‘The fruits have been gathered. 
With the result of it all—the fruits —éin our hands, what 
better time for looking back? 

How was the fruit made? What did each part of the 
plant, root, stem, leaf, and flower, do? How did the sun 
and rain and soil help? Why was the fruit made? To eat? 
Was the plant working so hard only to make something for 
us to eat? Of what use to the plant is the fruit? Why, 
from the plant’s standpoint, does it have a firm or tough 
or hard skin? What is the use to the plant of the fleshy 
part? Where are the seeds? Why? 


~. 











































































































The Fruit in Its Relation to Man. 


We have studied the plant heretofore in its relation to its 
natural environment. What better time for studying it in 
its relation to man, the ways in which man cares for and 
feeds and helps the plant, and the uses he makes of the 
fruit and of other parts? Here there is endless opportunity 
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for observation and supplementary talks and stories and 
reading —work which may be done at any time during the 
winter. Such work should be based as much as possible on 
observation. Even when it is merely given as information, 
told the pupils or read by them or to them, it will help them 
to look at the plant and the world in general more broadly, 
and will make the plant work more practical. We must 
remember that from the plants man gets all his food 
(directly or indirectly), all his clothing (directly or indi- 
rectly), all his fuel, all his light (except that from the 
heavenly bodies), and most of his tools, utensils, and build- 
ing materials. 


Looking Forward from the Fruit. 


From the fruits the children may look forward as well as 
backward, and study the preparation of the plant for winter. 
How are the seeds protected during their long winter sleep? 
The children have learned how the smaller seeds are scat- 
tered and covered with fallen leaves, and will discover the 
protective use of snow. The hard shell of the nut doubt- 
less protects the seed by keeping out the moisture until 
spring. ‘The fleshy part of the apple and other fleshy fruits 
may serve a similar purpose, and prevent too sudden 
changes in the temperature of the 
seed. Many fruits and vegetables 
contain the store of nourishment 
prepared by the 
plant for the 
baby plant to 






feed on in the spring until it can form roots and leaves, and 
through them get its own food. The fruit is, then, both a 


covering for the winter sleep and food for the spring 
awakening. 


The Thanksgiving Thought. 

Whether we look backward to the work of the plant in 
the formation of the fruit, or forward to the preparation for 
winter and spring ; whether we consider the fruit in its rela- 
tion to its natural environment or study its relation to man 
and the use man makes of it, the fruit study leads easily 
and logically to the great thought so natural at the time of 
the ingathering of the fruits, and prepares for the Thanks- 
giving day which our forefathers established at this season. 
The fruit study should not merely interest the child, develop 
his powers of seeing and telling and thinking, give him a 
better knowledge of his surroundings, and a broader view 


of his relations, but most important of all, should lift him 
up to his higher relations. 


Outlines for Vegetable and Fruit Study. 


Detailed outlines are given for carrying out the line of 
thought suggested above. Suggestions for vegetable study 
are also given. Some of the work proposed may be beyond 
the capacity of children in the primary grades and better 
fitted for children in the intermediate grades. To save’ 
space the fruit work is all considered in the Primary depart- 


ment. Primary teachers will select that which they think 
their pupils can do. 


Study of Vegetable. 


_Any of the thickened roots can be studied, such as tur- 
nips, beets, carrots, parsnips, and sweet potatoes. The 


underground stems, such as potatoes and onions, are much 
more difficult to understand ; it will be well to leave them 
until the children are more mature. 
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Where did they grow? In what? What part of the 
plant usually grows in the ground? What makes you think 
these are roots? (Their position, the earth on them, the 
rootlets, and the leaves from their upper ends.) What are 
the little roots for? Why do they grow in the ground? 
What do they get from the ground? (Water and food.) 
How? Show them how strings draw up water and how 
sugar and salt dissolve in water. The plant’s food is dis- 
solved in water, and drawn in by the little roots. How did 
the rain help the roots? What did the sundo? (Help the 
leaves to make food.) 

Draw or model in clay, as carefully as possible. Show 
shape of the vegetable and something of its relation to 
rootlets and to stem or leaves. Talk and write about them. 

What kind of skin does it have? What is its use? Study 
the inside and the materials composing it; water, starch, 
and in beet and sweet potato, sugar. The plant makes 
starch and sugar out of the food it gets. 

Why did the plant make the roots so thick, store up so 
much nourishment in them? (To have a store of food for 
the growing plant to feed upon next spring.) Why stored 
in the root rather than in parts above ground? When vege- 
tables grow or “sprout” in the cellar they become softer. 
Why? (The growing plant uses the nourishment.) 

What use does man make of these underground store- 
houses of food? Do other animals use them? 

How does man take care of the plants and help them to 
form these thick roots? How and what does he feed them? 
Question the children about the gathering and marketing 
and cooking of vegetables. Why do we cook them? (To 
soften the starch and make them more digestible.) Tell 
the older children or read to them about the manufacture of 
starch and sugar, and the uses we make of them. 

Have the children tell and write about the uses of vege- 
tables to man and the things man gets from them. 

Emphasize the idea of the vegetable as a preparation for 
winter — for the plant and for man. Roots and stem and 
leaves worked all summer to manufacture and store up this 
food. Why? What may come from it next spring? 


Suggestions for Fruit Study. 


Bring out conditions under which they grew, relations to 
parent plant, special work of root, stem, leaves, flower, sun 
and rain in their formation. 

The imported fruits will lead to other countries, their sur- 
roundings, the trees on which they grew, their journey to us. 

Notice shape, color and markings. Draw and model in 
clay. Talk and write about the fruit and its home and 
formation. 

Study the character and use of the skin and of the fleshy 
part. Where are the seeds? Why? Why, from the plant’s 
standpoint, is the fruit so bright colored and pleasant to the 
taste? (To attract birds and other animals, which scatter 
their seeds, often to a great distance.) 

How does man care for the fruits? What use does he 
make of them? 

The nuts, particularly the beechnut and chestnut, furnish 
excellent material for developing the idea of protection. 

The vegetable and fruit study may thus be made a basis 
for much of the other work of the school. When the pupils 
tell or write about them they have a language lesson, good 
in proportion as they are interested and careful, clear 
in proportion as they have observed and thought for them- 
selves. Drawing and color work at this season can be based 
on the fruits. With them much can be done in arithmetic, 
the apple and orange being particularly helpful in the study 
of fractions. The fruits lead them to other parts of our own 
land or to other lands, and prepare for or aid in geography. 


Caution. 


Work of this kind is apt to degenerate into mere informa- 
There must be a 
foundation of clear, sharp ideas gained by actual observation 
of the fruits by each pupil. The information should, as far 
as possible, be brought out from the pupils, based on what 
they had seen and heard and read, not merely poured into 


them by the teacher. 
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From Slate to Paper. 
Dear Editor : — 
Is there room for another word on this subject? 
Miss Kingsbury’s letter especially appealed to me since it 
led so directly to that ever-burning question of seat- 
occupation. 

For two years, at least, slates have been banished from 
Milton schools. We have felt the gap they left, and in 
striving to fill it have been led to consider more thought- 
fully how the the time for self-employment may be best 
used. 

A little Ms. book has just come to light in a recent 
‘“‘ cleaning-up,” which attempted to record the ideas and 
aspirations that were struggling in one teacher’s mind about 
three years ago. 

First there came a list of fifty different occupations that 
may be carried on, unaided, at the child’s desk. On the 
cover was written these words : 

“Busy work must not simply employ and amuse ; it must 
develop. In short, it must be educational.” Then followed 
a page for each day in the week, with the occupation indi- 
cated, and the time it was to be used. This book was of 
special interest, because in preparing a new one for ’94 and 
’95, it furnished not only a guide, but a warning. 

In the new book sixty-five occupations are recorded. As 
the two lists are compared, it is noticed that certain things 
in the old are omitted. Why is this? Experience has 
proven that they were not especially educational. Or, as in 
the case of certain of the kindergarten gifts, they were of 
scant benefit outside the relations for which they were 
designed. 

When we can realize these two truths, we have taken a 
good stride in the right direction. In selecting the seat- 
occupation let us ask ourselves these questions: What will 
this employment develop in the child? Does it bear a 
direct relation to the subject in hand? 

Miss Kingsbury’s programme plan we have been trying 
to evolve and get into smooth running order for some time. 
She has given us a missing link in our own arrangement 
which we acknowledge gratefully. Each child in the lower 
division of the school in mind has a large spool box in his 
desk, in which every morning he finds the material for the 
day’s occupation. 

Let us take a day’s order to illustrate. The school has 
three grades, nearly half of the number being in various 
stages of the first year’s work. We shall consider only these 
younger ones. Their programme is as follows : 


8.30— 8.45. Morning talk. 

8.45— 9.00. Music lesson. 

g.00— 9.15. Writing lesson. 

9.15— 9.25. Reading lesson. 

9.25— 9.45. Seat work. Finish paper. 
9.45— 9.55. Number lesson. 
9.55—10.25. (a) Perforate script words. 

(6) Express number lesson by pegs. 

10.30—10.40. Reading lesson. 
10.40—10.55. Write name. 
10.55—11.05. Drawing lesson. 


Nature lesson. 

Draw specimen. 
Sewing card. 
Reading lesson. 
Ruling lines on paper. 

In each box will be found the perforating needle, the six 
manilla slips containing the word to be pricked, the pegs, 
the slip of drawing paper for the specimen, and the sewing 
card all ready. On the board, in the order of the occupa- 
tions, will be found the programme. 

1. Writing lessons. 

2. Script word to be perforated. 

3. Number combinations in colored chalks. 

4. Drawing of the specimen (purple aster). 

The sewing card is to illustrate the spherical form moulded 
in the drawing lesson. In some cases it is an apple; in 
others, two cherries on a twig. The colors used in the day’s 
plan follow the spectrum order as far as it has been devel- 
oped. May there not be more light still on this question? 
Very truly, 

Kate L. Brown. 


11.05—11.20. 
11,20—11.30. 
12,00—12.20. 
12.20—1I 2.30. 
12.30— 1.00. 


Milton, Mass. 
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Blackboard Sketches for Thanksgiving. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG. 
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Opening Exercises. 


mse to the request for outlines for opens exercises in 
chools, the following have been received.— ED.) 


I. 


To me the fifteen or twenty minutes following the opening of 
school is the pleasantest part of theday. Thechildren are clean, 
wide-awake, happy, rosy from the outside air and full of fresh- 
ness and gay spirits. Our school-house bell gives its warning 
five minutes before the hour. The children pass to their cloak 
rooms, hang up their garments, and at a signal, usually a chord 
from the piano, march into the schoolroom, 

After all are seated I notice the absentees, and inquire for 
them, especially if the children were absent the day previous. 
Then we sing our morning greeting. 

The music and first verse may be found as the opening song in 
‘* Song-Stories,” Misses Patty and Mildred Hill's little book. The 
two following verses I have added for use in my own sc-ool. 


Tis love brings us here 
’Tis love brings us here 
Good morning, dear children 
*Tis love brings us here. 


In res 
P ary 


Through all the long day, 
At work or at play, 

Oh, let us remember 

Tis love brings us here. 


Next we repeat one of several psalms we have learned: 

‘« The Lord is my Shepherd”; ‘‘ I will lift up mine eyes ” ‘“‘ The 
earth is the Lord’s,” This is followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 

A hymn is next in order. We have a number that we love and 
delight in singing : 

‘* Father, we Thank Thee”; ‘‘ From the Far Blue Heavens”; 
**Can a Little Child Like Me”; ‘‘ When the Little Children 
Sleep”; ‘‘ Up High in the Sky”; ‘‘ Nicaea”; ‘‘ Onward Chris ian 
Soldiers ”; ‘* Hark! Hark my Soul”; ‘‘ O Paradise!” etc. 

At present our morning talks are on the ‘‘ signs of spring.” 
Each new item is noted on the blackboard. 

The children also see if any new gem of poetry has been put 
on the board. It is read, talked over and others given. 

For example, Marguerite reported a snow-drop in Mr. Babcock’s 
garden. Bertha had seen a bluebird, and Ralph said the brook 
was singing. 

The next morning these verses were on the board: 

‘¢ And I believe the brown earth finds delight 
In the snow-drop looking back at her.” 
— Lowell. 
“ The bluebird in the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brooks.” 
— Whittier. 

. If we have time we sing a song before we pass to our work. 
Often I read the reports of yesterdays lessons, (number and 
dictation) and point out things to be avoided in to-day’s work. 

At a signal the helpers give out the paper for Number work, 
and we pass on in good earnest to teaching exercse and recita- 
tion. 

Milton, Mass. KaTE L. Brown. 

(The above was received in the early spring.—[Ep. 


Il. 


We usually begin our work with what we call our ‘‘ Every Day 
Song.” 
‘‘ Happy Monday Morning, 
Whether rain or shine, 
Little children start from home, 
And run to school by nine.” 


m This we vary to suit each day. Then comes ‘‘Good Morning, 


Merry Sunshine,” which always delights the little ones, as every 
teacher who has used it can t stify. 

If the day is bright, all the better; if cloudy, we try to coax 
the sun to shine again. 

But our ‘‘ Good Morning” is not yet ended. We have greeted 
the new day, welcomed the sunshine, and now comes our ‘‘ Good 
Morning,” a song no doubt familiar to every primary teacher. 
In this we greet the teacher, the pupils and ‘‘ our dear little 
school.” 

As we sing the lines — 


‘¢ Our schoolmates we welcome, 
Each one with delight ” — 
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the children shake hands, and point to the motto, ‘‘ Love,” on the 
wall, as we sing ‘: For love is our motto,” etc. 

These songs are generally given while the pupils stand, as they 
are motion songs, and before they are seated we recite together 
our morning prayer. 

Here is one we like very much: 


‘* Heavenly Father, hear our prayer, 
Keep us in thy loving care; 
Guide us through the livelong day, 
In our work and in our play. 
Keep us pure and sweet and true, 
In everything we say or do.— Amen.” 


Seats being taken, we have a Bible story, ethic story, or recite 
the twenty-third psalm, following which we sing ‘“ Jewels,” 
** Jesus Loves Me,” or some other devotional song appropriate 
for the little ones. Then to work with the song: 


** We'll go to work together.” 
Fort Morgan, Colo. M. Nora Boyan. 


Ill, 


My plan for opening exercises is so very brief that I am not 
sure it will suit your columns, but I give you the outline. 

The Chicago Board of Education furnish teachers two books 
in which to keep a record of membership, attendance, tardiness, 
etc. The smaller of these two books, called a ‘‘ Diary,” we are 
instructed to keep on our desks all day. We do not ‘‘call the 
roll,” nor do we write names of absent pupils on a slip of paper. 

As soon as the bell rings I glance rapidly around the room and 
write the names of those who are not present in my ‘‘ Diary.” I 
nest call for excuses for yesterday’s absence, if there were any. 

We next sing two or three of our little songs, nearly always 
selected from the children’s favorites. Our third step is varied: 
sometimes I tell or read a story; sometimes we recite a child’s 
poem; at another time one of our best readers comes forward 
and reads a selection; or someone may tell a story or recite a 
little piece he has learned. 

Our first regular recitation on the program is language, which 
occurs at 9:10, and is sometimes science, and sometimes other- 
wise; but always oral first and then written. 


Avondale Schoo’, Chicago. Mary C. WHITMORE. 


IV. 


We open the day with a ‘‘Good Morning” song, and my little 
folks enjoy waving their handkerchiefs as a salute. Then we 
sing good morning to the sunshine, the clouds, or the snow, 
whatever the state of the weather suggests. I select a verse of 
scripture, wh'‘ch the children repeat in concert; then we talk 
about what it means to us, as ** Little Chi'dren, love one another.” 
After this co1.es the morning prayer, either sung very softly or 
repeated together with folded hands and bowed heads. This the 
children call ‘‘ Thanking Our Father,” and seldom is there a child 
who does not respond to the feeling of reverence it gives. After 
this comes the motto for the day and another song. All this is 
not doné every morning and is varied in many ways. My school 
is the lowest primary grade, and I hope there are other teachers 
of little ones who will give their methods of opening school, and 
so pass it on. 


Jackson, O. Grace MATTHEWS. 


Vv. 


After repeating in concert the Lord’s Prayer, we open with 
some song, frequently ‘‘America.” A quotation from some 
author is often taken up with an explanation and a few brief 
words about the author himself. This morning the quotation, 


‘*‘ Every duty omitted obscures some truth we should know,” 


was placed upon the board for the watchword of the day. 

Next comes arithmetical combinations, of which the children 
never tire, and we are ready for the regular program. 

Among my list of songs, learned by rote from musical friends 
to whom I carried my selections for help, are: 


Spring — ‘‘I heard a bluebird.”’ 

Autumn — “ Bright yellow, red and ” — 

Winter — ‘‘ The moon is shining.” 

Christmas — ‘‘ Have you seen Santa Claus?” 

Arbor Day — Tune — “‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 

Patriotic —‘‘ Our Public Schools.” Tune—‘‘Yankee Doodle.” 
Golden Rule — ‘‘ To do to others.” 


Besides the songs, quotations, and combinations, I always have 
on hand a good book — that is, one suited to the age and taste of 
the pupil— of which I read a few pages, or a chapter, as time 
permits, occupying about fifteen minutes for all the exercises. 

Some of the books I have used in this way are ‘“ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” ‘‘Storyland of Stars,” ‘“‘ History of Columbus,” 
‘* Diego Pinzon,” ‘‘ Stories of Massachusetts,” ‘‘ Zsop’s Fables,” 
‘¢ Morals and Manners,” supplementing and varying the program 
with articles from the Youth’s Companion, ‘Fairyland of 
Flowers,” daily papers, and books of travel, of which a part 
only is used. 

We have also learned to recite seasonable poems, one stanza at 
a time, in connection with opening exercises. a 
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Thanksgiving. 
[ Tune: “‘ Come thou fount of every blessing.’ ] 


To the Giver of all blessings 
Let our voices raise in praise, 
For the joys and countless mercies 
He hath sent to crown our days; 
For the homes of peace and plenty, 
And a land so fair and wide, 
For the labor of the noonday, 
And the rest of eventide. 


For the splendor of the forest, 
For the beauty of the hills, 

For the freshness of the meadows, 
And a thousand sparkling rills, 
For the blossoms of the springtime 
And the memories they bring, 
For the ripened fruits of autumn, 

Do we thank Thee, O our King. 


For the wealth of golden harvests, 
For the sunlight and the rain, 
For the grandeur of the ocean, 
For the mountain and the plain, 
For the ever-changing seasons, 
And the comforts which they bring, 
For Thy love, so grand, eternal, 
We would thank Thee, O our King. 





Advice to a Doll. 


(Recitation for a little girl holding her doll.) 


To-morrow’s Thanksgiving. Now listen, my dear,— 
Your grandpa is coming, and grandma and Fred. 

They'll be hungry as bears by the time they get here, 
For turkeys and pudding. So mamma’s letter said. 


Now let’s save the time, as well as we're able, 

Choose the part of the turkey we’re fond of. You see, 
Then, when it is time to sit down to the table 

Papa will know just what to give you and me. 


I'll have to choose for you. You don’t understand it. 
You never had one, you poor little thing! 

So the best thing for you, the way I have plannnd it 
Is to give you the bone of the big turkey’s wing. 























The wish bone for me! And I'll whisper to you, 
I shall wish for Thanksgiving twice every year, 
And a wish on a wish bone always comes true. 
Why! Baby’s asleep. I’m afraid she don’t hear.— Sel. 









































Ten Fingers. 
Concert Finger Play. 
By CLARA J. DENTON. 
Ten dimpled fingers (a) 
Help me in my play, 
Tinted like the rose-leaf, 
Twinkling all the day. (4) 






































Now they’re ten ants running (¢) 
In the summer sun, 

Hither, hither, darting () 
Work is never done. 

















Now ten fishes swimming (¢) 
In the gurgling brook, 

Safe from every robber, (/) 

Safe from line and hook. 
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— Wm. G. Park. 


Now ten spiders climbing (g) 
Up a silken line, 

Safe in corners hiding (4) 
From your eyes and mine. 


Now, just ten white fingers (7) 
In a row like this, 

With them we will throw you (7) 
All a loving kiss. 


Directions For Movements. 


a. Hold up hands, fingers outspread. 
6. Move fingers rapidly. 
c. Hands, palms downward and fingers bent; move fingers rapidly. 
d@. Hands and fingers as in foregoing, but move back and forth. 
¢. Hands, palms downward, fingers outspread, make with slow, glid- 
ing motions. 
J: Close hands tightly and let fall at sides. 
g. Hands open, held upright at waist line, raise slowly as high as pos- 
sible, while making motions with fingers as if climbing. 
A. Close upheld hands quickly. 
z. Lower hands, fingers and two thumbs touching, bring on level with 
the mouth. 
J. Put tips of fingers on each hand to mouth, kiss, and make swift out- 
ward motion. 
These verses can be sung to any of the simple kindegar- 


ten tunes. 





Early and Late. 


Go to bed early — wake up with joy; 

Go to bed late — cross girl or boy. 

Go to bed early — ready for play; 

Go to bed late — moping all day. 

Go to bed early — no pains or ills; 

Go to bed late — doctor and pills. — Sel. 


My Horse. 


(A little girl should recite this using her own name instead of “ Lucy 
Gray.” She should havea piece of cardboard large enough for the 
audience to see her horse as she turnsit towardthem. This horse should 
be something of a caricature, with a high back like a camel anda straight 
neck. The little girl should be perfectly serious and demure, looking 
down at the picture often as she gives the recitation, and have every ap- 
pearance of being perfectly sincere.) 

My name is Lucy, little Lucy Gray, and I drew this horse. 
I drew it all alone. I shall draw pictures when I grow up 
and sell them to put in a book, and I shall be paid and the 
money will be mine. This horse is a very nice one, better 
than horses that grow themselves. He has a high back and 
you can lean against it when you ride, and you sit so near 
you can hold on by the neck, the neck stands up straight so 
that youcan. Ona real horse you slip off and do not sit 
easy. Real horses are not so convenient as mine. I 
planned this horse to be convenient.— Se/. 


I Thank Thee. 
(Recitation. ) 
For life and health and strength, 
I thank the Father kind; 


I cannot count his mercies o'er, 
So many gifts I find. 


The wee bird has its nest 
Safe in the tree so tall, 

For birdling’s nest, for children’ homes, 
I thank the Lord for all. — C. 
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November. 
(Recitation. ) 
By F. A. C. 


Trees bare and brown, 
Dry leaves everywhere, 
Dancing up and down town, 
Whirling through the air. 


Red-cheeked apples roasted, 
Popcorn almost done, 

Toes and chestnuts toasted, 
That’s November fun. 


Movement Song. 
MAKING BUTTFR. 


Skim, skim, skim; 
With the skimmer bright 
Take the rich and yellow cream, 
Leave the milk so white. 


Churn, churn, churn; 
Now ’tis churning day ; 

Till the cream to butter turns, 
Dasher must not stay. 


Press, press, press ; 
All the milk must be 
From the golden butter now 
Pressed out carefully. 


Pat, pat, pat; 
Make it smooth and round. 
See! the roll of butter’s done — 
Won’t you buy a pound? 


Taste, oh! taste, 
This is very nice ; 
Spread it on the children’s bread, 
Give them each a slice. 
— Poulsson’s Finger Plays. 





Old Plymouth Days. 


(Dialogue for two girls.) 


By F. A. C. 


Jane. “Kitty Snow, what would you rather have than 
anything else in the world? ” 


Kitty. “What’s the use of wishing when it never comes 
to pass?”’ 
Jane. Why, you have the fun of wishing, you know, and 


‘it’s just as cheap to wish big as little, you can take your 
choice.” 

Kitty. Well, I wish for a wish-bone or a wishing cap, or 
a fairy godmother to give me what I wish for; and I wish I 
had been a little girl and lived in 1620, and had come over 
in the Mayflower. I believe I should like to be that boy, 
Oceanus, that was born on the way over, or Peregrine White. 
Only I shouldn’t want to be a boy.” 

Jane. And how would you like to have the Indians com- 
ing over to see us all the time?” 

Kitty. Oh, I should dearly love that. I would tease 
them to make baskets for me, and I would be great friends 
with them.” 

Jane. Do you know what happened to little John Bil- 
lington, a boy who came over in the Mayflower?”’ 

Kitty. No, but it couldn’t have been anything interest- 
ing because he was only a doy.” 

Jane. Oh, yes, you would have thought it was beautiful 
because you like the Indians so much. Well, you see he 
was a very michievous boy. I believe he almost set fire to 
the Mayflower on the way over; and one day he thought 
he’d have a fine time and go away off into the woods where 
his mother had told him not to go, and what do you think, 
he got lost!” 

Kitty. “Dear me!” 
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Jane. “Yes, indeed; and wandered around in the 
woods half starved, with nothing to eat but roots and ber- 
ries. Then ten men went after him, and they found him 
with the Indians, all covered with beads that they had given 
him. Weren’t they kind?” 

Kitty. “Yes. How fine those Indian chiefs must have 
looked with great, white bone necklaces on, and their faces 
painted red.” 

Jane. “But how would you have liked to live in a little 
stuffy log cabin, with the chinks filled up with mud, and 
paper windows instead of glass?” 

Kitty. “Oh, I shouldn’t mind a little thing like that. I 
should have liked the beautiful little chairs that children 
had. Why, they had some things that we don’t have ; they 
had tiny little seats sometimes at church for children to sit 
in; that was a good deal better than dangling your feet in 
a high pew.” 

Jane. “But perhaps you don’t know how long the min- 
ister used to preach. He had a big glass with sand that 
took two hours to run through, and that was the way he 
knew when to stop preaching. 


Kitty. Dear, dear! I never could stand that. I should 
stay at home and take care of the baby.” 
Jane. “ But the worst hasn’t been told yet. They didn’t 


have a bit of a Christmas, Kitty Snow, not a single Christ- 
mas present, nor any stockings hung up, nor any Christmas 
tree! And when a girl had a birthday they thought it was 
wrong to let her wear her best clothes, and of course there 
were no birthday parties.” 

Kitty. “ Now, Jane, we’ve been telling long stories about 
what the poor Pilgrims didn’t do; let's tell now what they 
did do. We know they gave us Thanksgiving Day and I 
think that was a pretty good thing. It was after their first 
harvest, and they called it a ‘ harvest home.’” 

Jane. “I wonder if they had turkey!” 

Kitty. “Yes, wild turkey ; plenty of it. Four men went 
out and brought home wild fowl and venison enough to last 
almost a week, and Massasoit and ninety more Indians 
came to Plymouth and feasted there three days.” 


Jane. “QOh-h-h!” 
Kitty. “T tell you, Jane, those were great times. Never 
mind, if we weren’t in them we can play we were. Come 


up in my garret after school and we'll put on old dresses 
and make believe use grandma’s spinning wheel. And the 
best thing of all, we’ll ask grandma to tell us some lovely 
stories all about the time when she was a little small girl. 
Won't that be nice!” 

Jane. “It will be just lovely !” 


How Queer! 


*“‘ In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle light; 
In summer quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 
[ have to go to bed and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people’s feet 
Still going past me on the street. 
And does it not seem hard to you, 
That when the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
I have to go to bed by day? ”—Sel. 


Many Littles Make Much. 


“Once there was a little snowflake that thought, ‘Oh, I 
can do no good. I could not make enough snow for one 
small boy to draw his sled on.’ 

But he joined himself to millions more snowflakes, and 
they all flew down and spread a pure white carpet on the 
earth. 

So many little hands and many little folks can do a great 
deal if they all try.” 
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Out-of-Doors Arithmetic. 


Add bright buds, and sun, and flowers, 
New green leaves and fitful showers 
To a bare world, and the sum 

Of the whole to “ Spring”’ will come. 


Multiply these leaves by more, 

And the flowers by a score ; 

The result — if found aright — 

Will be “ Summer,” long and bright. 


Then divide the flowers and sun 
By gray clouds and storms begun, 
And the quotient found will be 

“ Autumn ”’ over land and sea. 


From this then subtract the red 
Of the leaves up overhead — 
Also every flower in sight, 
And you’ve “ Winter,” cold and white. 
— $¥.M.L. 





Six Little Maids From School. 


Exercises For Six E‘ttle Girls, 
(By A Teacher.) 
(The six little girls should wear aprons and sun-bonnets of various 


kinds, and carry books, dinner pails, and baskets which can be deposited 
on tbe floor in front. 

They shouli recite in concert, while occasionally one little girl takes 
the lead as, for instance, one should do the reading. They should spell 
down the line one at a time; and one should count as they divided 
themselves into twos and threes. 


There is opportunity for many pretty motions which the teacher can 
arrange for herself.) 


Six little maids from school are we ; 
What do we learn? Well you shall see ; 
We're taught to sing, just listen now, 
And we will gladly show you how. 


( They all sing some familiar song.) 


That is not the on/y one we know ; 
About a hundred more or so ; 

But we won’t sing them all to-day, 
We haven’t time enough to stay. 


We spell words, — oh, so long as “har; 
(Motions. ) 

Like doy and gir/ and hen and cat; 

Our teacher writes upon the wall 

Such pretty stories for us all 


To read: “ Within the blue birds nest 
Are four white eggs.”” We like ¢haz¢ best. 
And then we count with little sticks,— 
Or girls,— one, two, three, four, five, six, 


And add with three or two as well 
They ali make six ’tis plain to tell. 
Such lovely pieces! Ruth will speak 
Just one, —’twould take about a week 


If every one spoke all she knew, 

As you would like to have us do. 
(Ruth recites.) 

Our teacher told us, — did you know? 

Columbus came long years ago 


And found this country ; “hat you see 
Is why the World’s Fair had to be. 
That was, I ¢hink, before we grew, 

I don’t remember him, do you? 


Through pretty cards we learn to sew ; 
’Tis hard to thread our needle, though. 
And silk gets full of knots ; and queer 
How some things trouble one! oh, dear! 
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We learn to sit quite nice and still, 
Nor whisper,— as bad children will. 
If doys were half so good as we 
What little trouble there would be ! 


This isn’t near all that we know, 
But now I guess we’ll have to go; 
But you shall see us march away, 
Just as from school we go to play. 


(They all march off the stage.) 


P - ae —_— Dr Z = 


Reggae _ 


** Good-bye, little children.” 


The Frog’s Good-bye. 


(Recitation. ) 


Good-bye, little children, ’'m going away, 
In my snug little home all winter to stay ; 

I seldom get up, once I’m tucked in my bed, 
And as it grows colder I cover my head. 


I sleep very quietly all winter through, 

And really enjoy it! there’s nothing to do, 

The flies are all gone, so there’s nothing to eat, 
And I take this time to enjoy a good sleep. 


My bed is a nice little hole in the ground, 

Where snug as a bug in the winter I’m found; 

You might think long fasting would make me grow 
thin, 

But no! I stay plump as when I go in. 


And now, little children, good-by, one and all, 

Some warm day next spring I shall give you a call; 

I’m quite sure to know when to get out of bed, 

When I feel the warm sun shining down on my head. 
— Aunt Clara. 


Harvest Song. 
[Tune; “ America’’’] 


The God of harvest praise; 

In loud thanksgiving raise 
Heart, hand, and voice. 

The valleys laugh and sing, 

Forests and mountains ring, 

The plains their tribute bring, 
The streams rejoice. 


Then God of harvest praise, 
Hands, heart, and voices raise, 
With sweet accord. 
From field to garner throng, 
Bearing your sheaves along, 
And in your harvest song 
Bless ye the Lord. — James Montgomery. 


Gratefully we saw in Spring 
Rain and sunshine gay ; 
All together let us sing 
On Thanksgiving Day. 


Heavenly Father hear our thanks 
For Thy loving care; 
Help us now to show our love, 
And each blessing share.— FP. J. W. 
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(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions, All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial company of other teachers will be in place 
here. Questions and letters to the editor will receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good tothe greatest number.) 


The Thanksgiving Thought. 


To give, not to receive: to think of others, not of one’s 
self, shat is the dominant “thought” for every primary 
teacher to impress upon the little ones who will have learned 
before they came to school at all to think of the Thanks- 
giving occasion only as the occasion of “a good dinner.” 
Now there is no depravity in thinking of a good dinner in a 
most affectionate way, if two other things are considered at 
the same time, v/z., what thought underlies the dinner, and 
does everybody else have one, too. 

The teacher can answer the first question little by little 
each day as the time approaches till the true significance of 
the annual feast day is perfectly understood by the smallest 
ones. The care for other’s comfort on this day is taking 
tangible shape very frequently in our school-rooms. It 
seems a trifling thing for a child to bring a few apples, cran- 
berries or potatoes to school the day before Thanksgiving, 
but it is doing far more for the child that gives than for the 
family that receives. Heart-capacity is more truly gauged 
by the spirit of giving than in any other way. 


English as She is Spoke. 


“Papa, our teacher said to-day, ‘I don’t want no boy to 
go out of the yard this recess ;’ was that right, papa?”’ 

Was it, teachers? This little boy came from a cultured 
home where he had heard only correct language, and this 
sentence grated on an ear that had been unconsciously 
trained by hearing good language every day. 

In passing two teacherseon the street not long ago, I 
overheard this caution: “ Now, you know this is all between 
you and I.” If future progress ever puts a phonograph 
into the school-room there will be some surprising revela- 
tions of the independent English spoken by many of our 
teachers in their every-day work. They know better —O, 
yes! Give them the grammar scalpel and they will tear 
that sentence to shreds and find the error at once. It is 
not their knowledge of grammar that is lacking, but a habit 
of careless speaking is the trouble that grows stronger every 
day it goes unchallenged. And how is the habit to be 
broken? ‘The teacher is alone with her children and she is 
the autocrat in language there as in everything else. It 
would be a brave teacher or heroic friend who would dare, 
unasked, to correct her out of school. And so it goes on. 

Once upon a time, in visiting a school, I saw a little 
Japanese box against the wall, looking wonderfully like a 
child’s “bank.” While I was wondering as to the wha¢ and 
the why of it, there was a sudden pause in the conversation, 
a laugh, a blush, and one teacher deposited a penny in the 
mysterious little box. It allcame out then. A half dozen 
teachers in one building had agreed to pay a forfeit for 
every incorrect expression made when together, and I hap- 
pened to be a witness of one deposit. What was done with 
the amount collected? Yes; I asked that, and my only 
answer was, “O,a treat, of course,” and they looked so 
happy about it that it seemed almost like offering a premium 
on bad English. 

But would not some concerted plan like that be a good 
thing in every school building ? 


Answer to Inquiries. 


Tue AvpHA PusLisHinc Co. Babyland, 50 cents a year. 
Little Men and Women, $1.00 a year. 
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KINDERGARTEN LiTERATURE Co., Chicago. Kindergarten 
Magazine, $1.50 a year. Child-Garden, $1.00 a year. 

MiLTon BraD.ey Co., Springfield, Mass. Kindergarten 


News, 50 cents a year. 

THe Century*Co., New York City. St. Nicholas, $3.00 
a year. 

LoTHROP PuBLISHING Co., Boston. 
year. 

We are glad to see these inquiries about children’s maga- 
zines from teachers of little children. They are excellent 
helps in keeping the childlike spirit, and what can a teacher 


accomplish in a primary school “except she become like 
one of these?”’ 


Phonetic Alphabet Boxes. 


There lies upon my desk a little crimson box full of pink 
cardboard squares. These inch-square cards are printed on 
both sides with letters of the alphabet, and on one side the 
letters have diacritical markings for teaching “sounds.” It 
is claimed they are excellent “ busy-work” (shall we ever 
out-grow the term?) for public schools, and at the same 
time cultivate close observation and comparison and deepen 
the impression of the lesson in reading; price, 15 cents per 
box. Address Miss Julia M. Mitchell, 359 Gray Street, 
Denver, Col. Suggestions for the use are upon the accom- 
panying circular. 


The Pansy, $1.00 a 


Who is She? 

Inquiries pour in for the address of Rachel Rexford, who 
wrote the letter on “ Literature for Babies,” in September 
Primary Epucation. They are accompanied with expres- 
sions like these : 

“ Will you tell me who she is? Are you allowed to give 
her real name and address?” 

*« T should like to shake hands with Rachel Rexford.” 

“ Hurrah for one sensibly independant woman !”’ 

“At last I am thankful somebody has broken the ice on 
this literature question for the babies.”’ 

“Rachel Rexford’s letter went straight to my heart; I 
believe every word of it.” 

Miss Rexford bows her thanks for the appreciation of her 
fellow teachers, and wonders why they do not say in print 
what they say-to the editor, on paper. 


Our Picture. 


The children will tell your far more about our supple- 
mentary picture this month than you can tell them. Just 
hang the picture up and say nothing, and watch the faces of 
the class, as they look at it. Then, after they have taken in 
the situation, try the experiment of saying, “Take your 
slates and pencils now ; ” then wait s#/end/y and see what you 
get. But when will you get time to /vo& at these slates? 
“There’s the rub.” Bring the picture forward the last thing 
before recess; then you will have a little time to see what 
they are like. I'd get the pieasure of the story first, before 
I said anything about the right or wrong of the language of 
it. Have one day of spontaneous enjoyment of the “make- 
believe” of the children. Let the criticisms and the reality 
come next day. 


Desk-Covers. 


It is a very popular “ fad” among children to have gay 
desk-covers for their desks at school. Good-natured, 
amiable teachers who “ want to please the children when 
they can,”’ allow these crude chromo-colored cloths to be 
brought to school and placed upon the desks. What is the 
result? The children have a new plaything under the guise 
of a noise-softener, for one thing; and as the matter is 
purely voluntary, only a few housewifely little girls bring 
them. What is the result again? The room looks as if it 
had “ broken out” in desk-covers, not one of which is on 
straight, or is of a color safe for eyes or for eye-training in 
color. It is a matter of surprise that so many rooms are 
permitted to be disfigured with these odds and ends. One 
good effect of art decoration in the school-room will be the 
banishment of this objectionable desk drapery. 
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‘What the Brownies Did. 


“How selfish some people are,” said the Brownies. 
«There are Farmer Brown’s preparations for Thanksgiving 
- dinner all done, and not a soul in the family has thought to 
make the day a happy one for any one but themselves. Do 
they not know —” 

But not another word could be heard. The Brownies fell 
to whispering among themselves ; but soon they took hold 
of hands and ran down the hill straight to Farmer Brown’s 
house. There he sat fast asleep by the great fireplace. 

They pushed the door open very gently and in they 
tushed. One second, and they had climbed upon the chair 
and were running up the farmer’s sleeve. 

‘Farmer Brown! Farmer Brown !”’ shouted the Brownie, 
“go carry a Thankgiving dinner to those poor hungry little 
children that live on the edge of the woods.” 

“Sure enough, sure enough!” said Farmer Brown, wak- 
ing up; and straightway he set to work. 

‘Strange I should have dreamed that,” he thought as he 
drove old Dobbin up the hill. But the Brownies didn’t 
think it strange at all, and such a happy time as they had. 
They climbed upon Farmer Brown’s head and shoulders ; 
they sat on Dobbin’s ears; they even turned somersaults 
over the turkey’s back. Indeed, it would be hard to say 
who was happiest, the hungry little children, Farmer Brown 
or the dear, good little Brownies, who had brought this all 
about. 


Who Planted the Sunflower ? 


An old sunflower which had once reared its proud head 
in one corner of a garden was lamenting the idea that its life 
must soon end and that it would be soon forgotten. “It 
would not make me feel so bad,” said the Sunflower, “if I 
could only leave something behind to remind the little 
children of me once in a while.” 

“OQ I will help you to do that,” said the Wind, “ just let 
me have a few of your seeds and I will see that they are 
planted for you.” 

“ You are very kind indeed,” replied the Sunflower. “ just 
help yourself to them.” 

So the Wind blew on the Sunflower very gently until the 
seeds which were already loose in their little seed case, 
began to fall at the foot of the sunflower. 

In the spring when it began to rain and the ground was 
soft, these little seeds began to sink in the ground where 
they soon took root and began to grow. 

‘Lhe little school children wondered how a sunflower came 
to be planted in the yard; they asked their teacher if she 
had planted it and she said “ No,” then they asked the jan- 
itor, but he could not tell them. If you were asked could 
you have told? 


Falling Leaves. 


Once there was an Oak tree that held its scarlet 
leaves tight after most of the other leaves had faded 
or fallen. At last came a roaring wind that scattered the 
leaves far and wide. 

“What fun!’ cried a bright leaf as he flew by his 
neighbor. 

“Now I am a bird!” he said, as he sailed along on the 
wind. 

Then the wind lifted him up almost to the sky, and he 
shouted, “ Now I ama star!” 

So he danced and flew, held by the strong north wind, 
till he was out of breath. 
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“Let me make somebody happy,” he whispered to the 
wind, “ and I won’t ask for anything more.” 
And the wind blew him gently in at a little sick girl’s 
window, and laid him by her hand. C. 





The Busy World. 


‘¢ Stay and play with me, Mr Brook,” said a little girl, as 
the brook went hurrying by. 

‘I thank you very much,” said the Brook, “ but don’t you 
hear the river calling me? I can’t stop.” 

“* Miss Butterfly, you needn’t be in such a-hurry; I wish 
you would play hide and seek with me.” 

And the butterfly said, “If I expected to live to bea 
hundred years old, I would. But as I’m only a butterfly, 


I’ve plenty to do, and a short time to do it in. Good 
morning!” And away she went, out of sight. 
“ After all, I would rather play with a squirrel. Come 


Chippy, come and play with me.” 

“You are very good, but I am getting nuts ready for 
Thanksgiving pies,’’ said Mrs. Squirrel, “so please excuse 
me.”’ 

Then because she could not find anybody to play with 
her, the little girl did her mother’s errand. Wasn’t she a 
queer little girl to do errands? ot 


The Foolish Goose. 


Once a flock of wild geese were flying southward, and an 
old bird said to her young one, “ Keep close to me all the 
time, or you will lose your way.” 

Now the young goose thought itself much wiser than its 
mother, and determined to have a great deal of fun on the 
journey. So it flew here and there, wherever it pleased, 
instead of keeping its place in the long V ; which, as every- 
body knows, is the proper way for wild geese to fly. 

The leader of the procession was a very stately bird 
indeed. He had lead the flock many a year, and knew the 
very best way to take ; what good spots to choose for feed- 
ing-ground, and what places to avoid. 

But the smart young goose thought it could find a better 
way; so without even saying good-by to its mother, it 
wheeled away one evening and keft the flock. 

Pretty soon it felt tired and hungry, and when it saw a 
nice little yard with some corn spread on the ground, it 
stooped to it. 

But alas for the wise foolish goose. The corn was spread 
to catch hawks, and the poor goose found its feet caught 
fast in a net. 

When the farmer listened, he heard only a dismal croak- 
ing, but the poor bird was saying, “How I wish I had 
minded my mother!” Cc. 





A Gentle Soldier. 


John was a rude little boy. He thought it very fine to 
boast ; and he scorned his little golden-haired sister because 
she was gentle. ‘Girls may be gentle,”’ he would say, “but 
J am going to be a soldier.” 

“Do you think a soldier is never gentle?” asked his 
mother, sadly, for she was grieved that John should think 
that to be brave was to be hard and cruel. 

One day John read the story of a brave soldier who found 
a poor little maimed kitten by the wayside. Very gently he 
took the little helpless thing in his arms. Just then came 
the call to march, and, putting the kitten into his breast 
coat pocket, he hurried away. The kitten purred and 
cuddled down to sleep. She liked the warm nest; and 
when the march was ended, the camps pitched, and rations 
served, the kitten had her share. 

She soon became the pet of the battery. The soldiers all 
loved her ; and in times of peace she liked nothing better 
than to sleep on the top of the cannon. 

John hardly knew what to make of this story. But his 
mother noticed that always after he was gentler with his own 
kitten, and did not seem to think it so brave to be hard and 
cruel. M. 
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Why the Flowers Bloom Only 
Half the Year. 


(Written and arranged by MARA L. PRATT.) 


Mother Nature was very busy this autumn. 
The harvests had been rich, and there was 
more fruit than she could find people to give it 
to. The Sun-god and the Rain-god- had been 
very kind, and all the earth was glad. 





“Dear child,” thought Mother Nature, 
looking out over the fields at the beautiful 
Flower-queen; “she never was so beautiful as 
she is this autumn. But I must hurry away to 
the cornfields and to the orchards. 





“ Good-bye, my dear child. Take care of 
yourself, and don’t let the Frost-king carry 


you away!” 





The little Flower-queen nodded her happy 
little head, and danced in the sunlight. “ Do 
not be afraid, dear mother,” she laughed, turn- 
ing her sweet face up to the sky; “the cloudlets 
will take care of me.” 





“But the little Flower-queen, like many 
another little child, did not know the danger 
in the world round about her; and so, when by 
and by a faint rumbling was heard away down 
under the earth, she only nodded her head all 
the more gaily. 





“The earth-children are afraid when they 
hear that noise,” she said; “but I know it is 
only the rumbling of the wheels of Pluto’s 


chariot.” 





“Now Pluto was the king of the under 
world. He looked after the soil and saw that 
it kept rich and moist. But Mother Nature 
never dreamed that this old king envied her 
her beautiful little Flower-queen, and only 
waited his chance to come and steal her away. 





“Mother Nature is very busy to-day,” whis- 
pered the winds to the grim old king, as they 
swept by, close down to the earth. “And 
where is the little Flower-queen?” asked 
Pluto quickly. 





“QO she is at play in the fields and up and 
down the roadsides,” answered the wind. A 
smile passed over Pluto’s face; and in one 
_moment he had leaped into his chariot. 
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It was the wheels of the chariot that the 
little Flower-queen heard. Suddenly there 
was a crackling and a tearing of the grass 
roots; and in another second, up came Pluto, 
chariot and all. 





He could hardly bear the bright sunlight. 
It nearly blinded him; and, so, quickly seizing 
the little Flower-queen, he disappeared again 
down into the dark under world. 





Poor Mother Nature! How she grieved 
when she came back and found her beautiful 
child gone! How dismal the whole earth 
looked! Even the trees were dropping their 
leaves in grief ! 





For days and weeks the poor mother wan- 
dered up and down the cold, barren earth. 
“Come back, come back, my child,” she 
moaned and the earth-children, hearing it, 
thought it was the wind. 





The lakes drew a heavy vail over their 
faces and the waters forgot to sparkle. Even 
the little brooks and brooklets stood still to 
grieve. 


But one day the Flower-queen came back 
again. There Mother Nature rejoiced. The 
lakes smiled and again sparkled. The tiny 
brooks sang and danced for joy; and for six 
long months the Flower-queen played again in 
the sunshine. 





——— — 


But again one day she hung her pretty head 
and looked very sad. The bright colors of 
her dresses grew brown, and all the life seemed 
to fade out of her happy face. 





* Dear mother,” she whispered, “the time 


has come for me to go back to my home 
beneath the earth. You must not grieve for 
me. King Pluto is grim to be sure; but that 
is because he is lonesome down there all alone.” 





* He is very kind to me and, besides, I need 
the long rest. It will keep me from growing 
old; and every year I shall come back to you 
just as young and fresh as ever. So good bye, 
dear mother. Good bye, dear sunlight, good 
bye. Just a few moons, and I shall come back 
again.” 








} 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


SECOND BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
By J.H. Kellogg, M. D. 

Dr. Kellogg in sending out this second of 
his series of text-books on hygiene has done 
something much better than adding one more 
to the already large list of books upon this 
subject. The book is written somewhat from 
the standpoint of his own well-known simple 
hygienic doctrines and theories, and is gen- 
uinely practical. The sections on the use of 
alcohol and tobacco are free from cant, and 
the ill effects are so directly and simply and 
strongly stated that even a boy prejudiced in 
their favor could hardly fail to be convinced. 

At the close of the book isa chapter on ex- 
periments, many of them quite new, and 
every one of them capable of being demon- 
strated in the school-room. It isan excellent 
practical textboek. 


TRACY GIBBS & CO., MADISON, WIS. 


FRANK AND Kat, How Tuer Found OvT, by 
Arthur A, Upham, Professor natural science 
in the White Water (Wis.) State Normal 
School. 


Mr. Cole, father of Frank and Kate, fits up a 
little room for a labratory and makes simple 
experiments in physics with his children, 
using common, everyday things with which 
they are already familiar. 

The book is written in a conversational 
style, and would inspire children to undertake 
these things for themselves for the pleasure 
ofit. There are but tew technical terms in- 
troduced, and these are explained at once in 
words that children can understand. For 
children at home who have the means to com- 
bine pleasure and instruction in experiment- 
waking this work is admirable. 

“The book is intended to be used as a sup- 
plementary reader,” says the author. This is 
a mistake if he means that it is adapted to 
supplementary reading in public schools. 
The children’s lack of knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and the amount of unfamiliar terms 
necessary for the explanation of the processes 
would render it entirely unfit for such a pur- 
pose. No smooth or intelligent teaching 
would ever be the resultjof the use of this book 
as a school reader. lt will have its proper 
place in the education of children but it will 
not be as a supplementary reader. It is well 
illustrated, the type is clear,and it looks as 
interesting &8 a stery book as one turns its 
leaves. . 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


TALKS ON PEDAGOGIOS, by Francis W. Parker 
Prineipal Cook Co. Normal School, Engle- 
wood, 111. 


Opening this book is like going to a treasure 
house where is garnered the wealth of years 
of thought, study and experience of a man 
who dares to think for himself and dares to 
say what he thinks. It reads like no other 
book because the great truths it contains are 
put with that simplicity, naturalness and un- 
conventionality which is characteristic of 
the author himself, when in his public 
speeches he aims, always, to inspire others to 
to think rather than to dazzle them by the 
ornaments of rhetoric. 

The book has been long enough before the 
public that all educational people who read 
know that the author has spent two years in 
its\preparation, and that the doctrine of con- 
centration is its central thought. As they 
read the book for themselves they will recog- 
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nize the painstaking research of the practical 
teacher running like a silver thread through- 
out the fabric of reasoning and logic, light- 
ening it up for the rank and file of teachers 
who must find the evidence of school-room 
experience in pedagogical treatise that is to 
mean anything to them. 

To such teachers who have never felt at 
home with the term pedagogics, and who are 
not yet reconciled to the new principle of 
concentration this book is warmly recom- 
mended. An hour’s reading of ite pages will 
result in the conviction that here is a book 
full of fundamental truths clothed in philo- 
sophic phrase, which is yet wholly within their 
comprehension. For the great mass of 
teachers to ignore this work as one written for 
the educational leaders, and to wait for its 
simplification in other forms, before it can be 
made a part of the preparation for each day’s 
work will be to make a mistake for which 
they will pay the price of just so much less of 
fitness and equipment for their work. It is a 
book for teachers to read together in the com- 
ing winter, to study, to discuss and to think 
about till they are in full possession of the 
author’s meaning. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS. AXI- 
MAL LiFz. By Florence Bass, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Miss Bass has shown in her first book of 
nature stories that she knows how to talk 
to children in their own way. Looking upon 
animal life as only a little less sacred than 
human life, the author treats this subject in a 
kind, ethical way that draws the children to 
the little bugs in wonder and admiration, and 
they lose the old feeling of repulsion before 
they are aware of it. This book contains a 
great variety of matter, and the information 
is given in a pleasing variety of ways. Some- 
times the author calls to the children to come 
and see the wonderful things, and sometimes 
the little animals tell their own stories. But 
whatever the form of presentation it is never 
dry, never dull. The children who read this 
book cannot fail to look upon the lower forms 
of life, with a feeling almost like respect for 
their wonderful skill and adaptation, and 
every boy must become gentler and kinder to 
all living things. The book is well illustrated 
and most attiactively put together. Whether 
such books help the children to investigate 
nature for themselves is a question that teach- 
ers of elementary science in our public 
schools answer in the negative. Their objec- 
tion to such ready-made knowledge is based 
upon the fact that there is no growth in obser- 
vation unless the observing powers are em- 
ployed in finding out these things for them- 
selves. 


Tus YOUNG PEOPLE’s SonG Book. By Chas. 
£. Whiting. 


The design of this song book is to meet the 
wants of schools that combine all grades in 
one room. It consists of a complete element- 
ary course; one, two, and three part exercises 
and songs; a few four part anthemsand songs; 
beside a good collection of hymn tunes and 
patriotic songs. Teachers in ungraded schools 
will appreciate a collection of good music in 
one volume that is suitable for all occasions. 
The author’s reputation for knowledge of 
school music and of the needs of the different 
grades is a sufficient guarantee of the value of 
this book for school service. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 


OBJECT LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
By Vincent T. Murché. 

These lessons are based on the scheme of 
Object Teaching in Elementary Science issued 
by the London School Board several years 
ago. It is a book for teachers, and is full of 
detailed instruction as to the manner of pro- 
cedure in teaching a class. Plates are fur- 


nished (at the close of the book) intended for 


the teacher to reproduce as blackboard 
sketches. The distinguishing feature of this 
method of presentation of the. qualities of 
objects lies in the selection at first of some 
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general term, as “Porous Substances” and 
then selecting the best known objects as 
illustration, such as sponge, charcoal, blotting 
paper, flannel, etc., instead of choosing one 
of these objects for a theme and giving a half 
dozen separate and dissimilar qualities that 
may be ascribed to it. It is no# that charcoal 
is black and soft, but the one thought the pupil 
has at this time about charcoal is, that it is 
simply porous. There is a training in concen- 
tration and association by this method wholly 
lost in the cut up way advocated by former 
books of object lessons. These lessons are 
presented in a bright cheerful spirit that 
would be a welcome change to pupils, and 
lead to closer observation of objects around 
them. If it is ever advisable to teach the 
nature and qualities of objects in this isolated 
form, this book is the least objectionable ot 
any in this line of teaching. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


A LABORATORY GUIDE TO AN ELEMENTARY 
COURSE IN GENERAL BIOLOGY By J. H. Pills- 
bury, A.M. 171 pages. 


The object of this book is to provide a sim- 
ple guide to a logical series of elementary 
studies of typical living organisms, that 
teachers and students who have little time 
for laboratory work may know how to get the 
best results with the least expenditure of 
time and labor. The directions for an outfit 
and for each advancing step are clear, defi- 
nite and calculated to inspire those who are 
practically ignorant of such work to under- 
take it. The chapter on the Grasshopper will 
be found valuable by even primary teachers 
who can adapt it to school-room investigation 
in ascertaining the various parts and uses of 
the insect. In these days when science is in 
the air, such a book must be gladly welcomed 
by the uninitiated. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM. By Henry 
B. Carrington, U.8.A.,L.L.D. 408 pages. 


This is a book worth making, worth buying 
and worth reading. Perhaps no author in the 
country is so we!l equipped by temperament, 
knowledge, experience and ability to make 
such a book as Gen. Carrington. His patriot- 
ism has never been mere sentiment expressed 
in stay-at-home rhymes, but he has stood in 
the midst of battlefields and fought for the 
country he glorifies. With this quality of 
patriotic spirit,the author has prepared this 
book,— a very cyclopzdia of historic patriotic 
selections in prose and poems. The youth of 
America will rise to a higher grade of patri- 
otic thought and sentiment if the lofty spirit 
of these selections become a part of early 
school education, and American citizenship 
will rise higher, as an ideal, fed on such 
patriotic literature as this book contains. Its 
contents are as follows: 

PartI. Patriotic Beginnings. PartII. Old 
Rome and her Rivals. PartIII. Our Fathers 
and their Homes, Part IV. American Inde- 
pendence. Part V. Washington, Part VI. 
Incentives to Patriotism. Part VII. Memora- 
ble Battle-Fields and Incidents. Part VIII. 
Emphatic Appeals to Duty. Part IX. Hints 
to Young America. PartX. American Inde- 
pendence Consummated. Part XI. The 
Fifth Century of American Civilization Begun. 

At the close of the book is appended a 
Biographical Index of Authors, and a Vocab- 
ulary and Pronunciation of Proper Names 
and special words. 





AVOIDS DISCOURAGING WORK. 
“Drawing Simplified’ gains favor at sight, 
and careful examination confirms the favor. 
able impressions. It is a new departure in 
methods, avoiding the dull copying from the 
flat, and the discouraging work from objects 
alone. Type forms are selected, the cube, the 
cylinder, and triangular prism, and the draw- 
ing of them studied; they are then made the 
basis for the representation of objects. Each 
principle is used over and over again in simple 
and interesting problems until it is thoroughly 
learned. The pupil is taught to think as he 
draws and in order to draw. 
— Wisconsin School Journal. 








‘ 
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Problems in Numbers.” 


For Different Grades. 


(These problems are arranged upon advertising pages, that they may 
be cut out and mounted upon cardboard for individual use.— Ep.) 


First Year. 
Four. 4 


1. Clara’s brother had 4 plums, and gave her } of them ; 
she ate 1, and gave what she had left to her little sister. 
How many did she give her? 


2. How many times must I use a quart measure, to fill a 
gallon jug with water? When it is half full, how many quarts 
have I poured in? 


3. If 1 cut a cake into 4 equal pieces, what should I call 
each piece ? 


4. How many fourths in a whole apple? Give another 
name for a fourth. 


5. Charlie’s big brother can walk a mile in a quarter of 
an hour; how many miles can he walk in an hour? 


1. Mr. Martin bought a gallon of vinegar, and used 1 
quart of it; what part of the gallon did he use? 


2. If buttermilk is 4 cents a quart, how much could I 
buy for 2 cents? 


3. How many more wheels has a wagon than a cart? 


4. Lucy, Kate, Charlie, and Eddie went blackberrying 
one afternoon. Lucy picked a quart and a half, Charlie 1 
quart, and Kate and Eddie each a pint. After they were 
through picking, they poured them all into Lucy’s pail, 
which held them all but Eddie’s pint ; how many berries did 
they pick, and how much did Lucy’s pail hold? 


5. How many gills in a pint of molasses? 





1 If milk is 4 cents a pint, how much can I buy for a 
cent? 


2. 2 quarts is what part of a gallon of vinegar? 


3. If apples are a cent each, how many can I buy for 
2 two-cent pieces? 


4. A milkman spilled a pint of milk out of a half-gallon 
can ; how much was left? 


5. At 2 cents each, what must I pay for 2 oranges? 


6. Sadie had a yard of pretty blue ribbon, but she kept 
only 4 of it, and gave what was left to her little cousin May, 
to put on her dolly’s bonnet ; how much did she give away? 








Second Year. 
Twelve 


1. Three boys went nutting, and agreed to put all the 
nuts they gathered together, and then divide them equally. 
One boy picked a quart and a pint, another 2 quarts, and 
the third 1 quart; how many nuts had each after they were 
divided ? 


2. If crackers are 6 cents the half-pound, what will a 
pound cost? 


3. Susie has a little red velvet pocketbook, with a silver 
half-dime and 7 bright new pennies in it; how much money 
has she? 


4. John sharpened a dozen pencils for his teacher ; one 
was a lead-pencil and the others were slate-pencils. She 
kept the lead-pencil, and told him to give the others, 1 to 
each girl in the class; how many girls were there? 








1. Willie is saving all the money he can for Christmas. 
His mother gave him 2 cents Monday and his aunt gave 
him 3 cents. ‘Tuesday his father gave him a half-dime, but 
he had to use 2 cents of it to buy a sponge, and Wednesday 
he found a cent; how much money has he? 


~"®"These problems are taken from “ First Steps in Arithmetic,” Lovell & Co. 
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2. What will 4 pound of candy cost at 12 cents a 
pound ? 


3- If you eat ,%, of your orange, what part of it will you 
have left? 


4. Mr. Wright bought a box with a dozen oranges in it, 
but when he looked them over, found that } of them were 
spoiled ; how many were good? 


5. What will 4 yards of wall-paper cost, at a cent a foot? 





Third Year. 


1. Harry’s father took him to the county fair, where he 
saw some pretty little chickens. 5 of them were white, 3 
times as many black ; there were 3 as many brown as black, 
and 4 times as many speckled as white ones. How many 
chickens did he tell his mother he saw? 


2. Ifa baby should drink 2 pints of milk every day, how 
many days would it take her to drink 5 gallons? 


3. A man sold some sheep for $31, which was $8 more 
than they cost ; how much did he pay for them? 


4. How much would 34 quarts of pop-corn cost, if 1 
pint is worth 3 cents? 


5. Lulu had 7 yards of narrow ribbon which she made 
into bows, using 4 of a yard for each; how many bows did 
she make? 


6. If I cut 6 apples into quarters, to how many children 
could I give a piece? 





1. Annie divided 6 oranges so that each of her 23 little 
visitors should have as much as she gave herself ; how much 
of an orange did she give each? 


2. James and Dick picked 3 pecks of berries, which 
they sold for 8 cents a quart; how much money did they 
receive ? 


3- Onan old apple-tree there were 24 large red apples, 
but the wind blew off % of them; how many were left on 
the tree? 


4- A man bought 2 dozen lemons worth 3 cents apiece ; 
how much did he pay for them? 


5. John sold 3 pecks of plums at the rate of 7 cents a 
quart ; how much money should he receive ! 








1. Arlittle boy bought 3 pencils at 3 cents apiece, 2 tops 
at 4 cents apiece, a slate for 6 cents and a blank book for 
7 cents; how much did he spend? 


2. John sold 3 pecks of plums at the rate of 7 cents a 
quart ; how much money should he receive? 


3. A party of 8 little giris, who were dressing their dolls, 
had 20 yards of ribbon to divide equally among them ; what 
was each one’s share? 


4. What shouldI pay for 2 dozen eggs when 6 are worth 
24 cents? 


5. Bessie had 25 sticks of candy ; she gave her little sister 
4 of them, and ate 4; how many sticks of candy were left? 


1. Dan had 26 cents, and each of his 3 brothers gave 
him 25 cents ; how much had he then? 


2. One day Susie counted 25 ducks swimming on the 
pond. The next day she could only count 15; how many 
were missing ? 


3- Some hunters fired at a flock of 25 wild pigeons, and 
shot # of tnem ; how many flew away? 


4. Hugh went nutting, and found 6 nuts under the first 
tree, 3 times as many under the second, 25 under another, 
and % as many as were under the last tree, lying in a pile on 
the ground. How many nuts did he gather? 
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Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F.Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 
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NOTES. 


HUMAN OR MONKEY NATURE. 

Mr. Darwin tells us that “ a man who trains 
monkeys to act in plays used to purchase com- 
mon kinds from the Zoological Society at the 
price of five pounds each; but he offered to 
give double the price if he might keep three 
or four of them for a few days in order to 
selectone. When asked how he could possi- 
bly learn so soon whether a particular monkey 
could turn out a good actor, he answered that 
it all depended on their power of attention. 
If when he was talking or explaining anything 
to a monkey its attention was easily distracted, 
as by a fly on the wall or other trifling object, 
the case was hopeless. If he tried by punish- 
ment to make an inattentive monkey act, it 
turned sulky. On the other hand, a monkey 
which carefully attended to him could always 
betrained. 1 will not pretend tosay how much 
of the monkey nature there is in man, but 
there is evidently a good deal of human nature 
ina monkey. It is not only inattentive mon- 
keys that are attracted by “a fly on the wall, 
or other trifling object.” Most of us have to 
deal with children whose attention goes out to 
flies and other trifling objects, more readily 
than to matters of importance. They are not 
absolutely inattentive, but unfortunately they 
attend to the wrong thing. They are under 
some spout, but it is the wrong spout. 


For Over Fifty Y 
Mrs. Winetow’s SOOTHING SeRur bas has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children while > 4 
If disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a s! 
a mas of xe Cues Teeth 


send at once and “T'etbe Winslow's 
Syrup” for Children a. will relieve 
the r little U rver immediatel upon it, 
mo! there is ey mistake abou it. cures Diar- 
rheea, lates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind 
Colic, softens the Gums, reduces I mation, and 
ves tone and energy to the whole system. & "Mrs. 

low’s Soothin ild 


the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in 
the United States. Price twenty-five cents a bottle. 
Sold by all druggists throughout the world. Be sure 
and ask for ““ Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP.” 





ATTENTION 
TEACHERS! 


Until further notice we will give absolutely 


Free to Teachers 


or other persons sen us a club of ten new sub- 
scribers to THE E ED CATOR at our 
reduced rate of 35 cents a year, their choice of 


$2.00 in Books 


or other articles which we advertise for sale in the 
columns of The Educator. Or, upon application, 
we will send a catalogue of 


Elegant Premiums 


suitable for noe and school, which we will supply 
at the same rate es being the most extensively 


eg 38 in schools f for Sur a Reading 

UCATOR shoul %, ali the 

ane students, and in every family. ‘eachers, 

start out our p Pparie, s, get 90 subscriner and receive 

our OLUMES 

TREE? for our Eipran Parents wil be glad to 
help you aschool li in this way ANY 


can get. }0 of her older pupils to subscribe 
for the paper at this price for use in school. 

This offer will not appear in the columns of The 
Educator,and singie subscriptions will not be ac- 
— at less than £0 centsa year. 

nd stamps for our list of premiums, sample 
copics of The Educator, and information regarding 
how to get subscribers, and how to use the paper in 
school for Supplementary Reading, and in History 
and Civil Government Classes. Adress THE 
EDUCATOR, 197 MAIN ST., Buffalo, N. Y. 
DEAF 6 than a ther ‘ae de- 
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Can you Afford to be Without Them? 





ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 
County Supt. of Schools, 
Cook Co., 


I have carefully examined the two little volumes entitled 
I have used them with my 
The books charm the 
children, and through reading them they learn to love to read. 
They can be profitably used as supplementary reading in second 
grade, and for that purpose I know nothing else in book form 


JEsor’s FaB.es by Mara L. Pratt. 
own.children following the first reader. 


equal to them. They are Literature. 


AESOP’S FABLES. 
Large Type Edition. 





Vols. I. and II. Illus. 


Ansonia, Conn.; 


La Porte, Indianapolis, Ind.; 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
211 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


70 Fifth Av., New Yorr. 





Chicago, Ills., says, 


Price, 30 cts. each. 
This large type edition is used in the schools of 


Quincy, Clinton, Brookline, Mass. ; Portland, Me. ; Concord, N.H.; 
Bennington, Vt. ; 
Ironton, O.; Lynchburg, Va. ; Milwaukee, Burlington, Wis. ; 
Flint, Union City, 
Creek, Mich. ; Newport, Ky. ; Anamosa, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 


Rockford, Elgin, Kankakee, Sterling, IIl., etc., etc. 


day life. 


Illus. 


Columbus, Dayton, 


Battle 





Topeka, Kans. | 70 Fifth Av., N.Y. 


Prof. Augsburg’s book seems to me like a revelation. 
clear, and comprehensive, that the book must at once win its way into 
the hearts of teachers. 
Augsburg shows power to present what he intends to teach. From a 
psychological stand-point, the book is accurate and natural. Above all 
else, it is a self-instructor and thus reaches the practical level of every- 


By Mary IsABEL GILMORE. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Including Form-Study, Paper-Folding, Stick-laying, Construction 
Representation and Decoration. 


Primary Manual Training. 
METHODS IN FORM STUDY, CLAY, PAPER 
AND COLOR WORK. 


By CAROLINE F. CUTLER, Special Instructor to the Primary 
Teachers of Boston. 


RG” Unanimously adopted by the School Committee of Boston. 
Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


60 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


Drawing 


In Primary Grades. 
Elementary Drawing Simplified. 


Complete, 400 Illus. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. By D. R. AUGSBURG. 





It is so simple, 


Both in his drawing and in his text, Prof. 


Cuas. C. Boyer, Professor of Pedagogy, Kutztown, Pa. 
We confidently recommend this work as presenting the only satisfactory 
system for interesting the little ones in the drawing lesson. 
“ doing something” which they can comprehend. 


They are 


Lessons in Industrial Drawing. 


New York. Small gto. Fully 


211 Wabash Av., Chicago. Topeka, Kans- 
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For Seat Work. 


Exercises in Language. 


(These exercises are taken from aati Exercises by Robert C. 
Metcalf and Orville T. Bright.) 


Names and Dates. 


Be sure of the capitals and of the spelling of the words 
that you use in writing the answers to the following ques- 
tions : 


Answer in Complete Sentences and use no Abbreviations. 


. When is your birthday ? 

. On what date is Christmas? 

. Which is the shortest month? 

. Which months have thirty-one days? 

. Which months have thirty days? 

. Which is the middle day of the week? 

. On which day is there no school? 

. On which day in the week are your lessons poorest ? 
. When is Washington’s birthday ? 

. On what date are you answering this question? 
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Write the following story as though there were two squir- 
rels instead of one, and use we instead of /: 


The Squirrel. 


A little red squirrel lives in a tree near our home and we 
are getting to be quite good friends. When I first saw him, 
he was on a limb of the tree just over my head, and what a 
noise he did make! I think he was trying to tell me to go 
away. 

I put two or three nuts on the ground near the tree, and 
he soon came and picked them up. You ought to have seen 
how funny he looked with two large nuts in his mouth. 

The next day I went and left some more nuts in the same 
place, and he came and picked them up while I was stand- 
ing near by. Ina few days he would come and take the 
nuts from my hand, jump upon my shoulder, and then leap 
into the tree. 

Now when I go near his tree I find him watching for me. 
He will run to meet me, jump into my arms, and look into 
all my pockets for something to eat. 


Words to use after zs and was. 


The following sentences are correct : 

1. Was it he who spoke to me? 

2. It was 7 who spoke to him. 

3. Is it she who is talking to us? 

4. It is we who are talking to her. 

5. It is hey who are to blame and I blame “hem. 


Complete the following sentences with one of the words 
in italics in the first five sentences. 
1. Who isthere? Itis... 


2. Is it . . . that you wish to see? 

3. I knew it was . . . because I saw.... 

4- Do you thinkit was... ? No,itwas... 

5. Itis . . . who were speaking to... 

6. Did you call . . ? No, it was .. . that called you. 

7- Who is there? It is only . You need not be 
afraid of . 

8. That is is my mother. I know it is...lIhear.... 
calling. 


g. Father, was that you? Yes, Charlie, itwas..... 
Come to... 


10. Who sang “ Home Sweet Home’’? It was... and 
. who sang it. 
The Sponge. 
A sponge when alive is a colony of animals. At first, an 


object appears like a small yellow egg swimming in the 
water. This contains the real eggs. It fastens itself to 
some hard substance. Here the tiny animals increase in 
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number till they look like a mass of jelly. The large open- 
ings in the sides are inlets for food to the colony. 

Look at the sponge on your desk. The jelly is all gone. 
It is a skeleton of the mass. Observe the openings in the 
sides. These are canals to carry the food to all parts of 
the mass. Very tiny animals and plants in the water fur- 
nish the spong with food. There are little canals to carry 
the food to all parts of the body. What it does not need is 
thrown out of the large holes on the top. Divers go down 
to the bed of the ocean to get sponges. The sponges are 
put into large tanks of shallow water. There they decay, 
the jelly falling off. The skeleton is left. This is washed 
and dried in the sun. The best sponges are found in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 


Questions to be Answered in Complete Sentences from the 
Foregoing Information Lesson. 


. What is the sponge? 

. What does a sponge look like in its earliest stages? 
. Where does the sponge live? 

. To what does it fasten itself? 

. What is its food? 

. Where are its mouths? 

Of what use are the large holes on the top? 

How do divers get sponges? 

What is done to a sponge before we can use it? 

To what sea would you go to get the best sponges? 
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Telegrams. 


The cost of sending a telegram depends upon the num- 
ber of words in it. The words in the Acading, address and 
Signature are not counted as part of the telegram. 

In writing telegrams be sure to express your ideas clearly 
and in the fewest words possible. Unimportant words are 
usually omitted. 


The followtng despatch was recently received : 
“Cars off track. None hart. Shall be two hours late.’ 


This means, “‘ The cars are off the track, but no one is 
hurt. I shall be home iwo hours later than I expected.” 

This telegram cost 25 cents. If it had been sent in 
the second form, the expense would have been much 
greater. 


Write from the notes below telegrams of not more than 
ten words each : 


1. You want ten copies of Charles Dickens’ “ Pickwick 
Papers” forwarded from Harper & Brothers, New York, to 
your store in Boston. 


2. Engage a stateroom on board a steamer that leaves 
Fall River for New York to-night. 


3- You have unexpectedly met an old acquaintance, and 
have invited him to dine with you at home. Send a tele- 
gram to your mother informing her of the fact. 


4. Telegraph to your brother asking him to meet you. 
Name time and place. 


5. You have just reached Liverpool after a stormy voyage 
of ten days. Send by cad a telegram of fewer than five 
words, informing your friends of your safe arrival. 


Dictation Exercise. 


1. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

2. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

3- Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched. 
4. Fine feathers do not make fine birds. 

5. Birds of a feather flock together. 

6. As you make your bed you must lie in it. 

7. Handsome is that handsome does. 

8. There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip. 

9. A tree is known by its fruit. 

o 


10. All that glitters is not gold. 
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- FAMOUS 
MUSIC BOOKS 


**GOOD OLD SONGS ” 


Famous old songs that every one loves. Hea Paper, $1.00; Boards 
$1.25; Cloth, Gist, 82.00. Sacre ‘ “ 


** Choice and Popular Alto Songs ” 


A large collection of a oe +. for voices of medium compass. Heavy 
Paper, $1.0v; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


‘*COLLEGE SONGS” 


Most popular college collection ever published. Over 300,000 sold. Heavy 
Paper, cents; Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 

















“College Songs for Girls ’’ ; Columbias 
As sung in the leading colleges for women. Heavy Paper, $1.00. the rey and any eae ces of material de 
tf ” ve or im ion of work detected 
NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK cut at whatever stage ie occurs snd at 
The very latest from the home of Johnny Harvard. Heavy Paper, $1.00. wipetaver soniien of Siamin’ in as oearly 
i“ ’ ” ; right as lies within human power toe Le 
MOORE $ IRISH MELODIES ) bere, a eg ty meme our = - to 
The exquisite lyrics of Tom Moore set to Irish airs. Heavy Paper, $1.00; ’ construction or finish. 


1.25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. POPE MFG. CO., 


” COMIC AND MINSTREL SONGS ”’ \ Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Catalogue free at our agencies or 
A fine collection of popular comic and sentimental songs. Heavy Paper, mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
$1.00; Boards, $1.25 ; Cloth Gilt, $2.00. 


Send for Catalogues covering every department of vocal and instrumental music, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON &CO.,N. ¥. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 








THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 


The Word Method in Number. 


These cards need only to be seen in order to be intro- 
at once, as the > pe already fa- miliar and accept- 
numbers ace printed in type like that here shown. 
ig of «sing script figures for this exercise cannot be 


The same figures are reversed 
so that as the teacher lifts the 
ures on the other side. 

As soon as the pupils com- 
lessons in number, and the first lesson shoul 
gle figures. In this s0 mucb should 
pil when adding will learn #7 to look upon the 
“13,” not as “4 and 9 are 
as we learn to look u 
on cat poem “art — 
—not as ca- i Equal readiness should follow in 
subtraction, until combinations of two fig- # ures are as familiar as combi- 
nations of Letery tn wor amon Metureact 

a amiliar o ts, passi afterwards to abstraet num- 
bers; write the simplest te centes the blackboard, as they are on 
the cards, and write the answer in the r place. Repeat this afew 
times that the method of writing num- or 
addition may pe learned. Then use 
ecards for ll, adding new cards 
from time to time, as new combina- 
waapee. Do not introduce new 

t every exercise, review all 
answers should be given - 
cards. Usethe selected 


laneously, so that no answer hi r 4 
ing. Pursue the same plan cation. a eee 

In subtraction when the iil ‘ 
readily add ten to the min- d give the mainder i fel ip 


the usual manner. 

Success will be cer- in if new combina- 
duced only after those al- 

learned. views should 
From scores of 


v7e select the following: 


“ Will you send me one-half dozen cases 
Cards? Vheve many inquiries fer thom. # 
their praise of 
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The Bulletin Number Fan is another application of the same prin- 
ciple. It gives all the figures from 2 to 9 in concentric circles, 
which by a mechanical device may be turned either together or 
separately. Hence all combinations of two figures for addition or 
multiplication may be given to a class as rapidly as they can possi- 
bly be followed. The figures are large enough to be seen across 
the room (the same precisely as shown on the left here), and small 
figures on the back of the fan show what combination is given in 
front. Price $1.00. Special price in quantities. Your school can- 
ary es with e Vin. J. a not afford to be without it. It is 4 pupils who can = —_ 

State ’ College, Feb. 5, numbers who succeed in business life and these devices double their 
Sent post-paid in neat box, with directions, for 50 cts. readiness with figures. Send for one full list of Helps in Arithme- 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. tic. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 





D., Ph.D., 








